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SY L. WaRD SMITH 


Not many weeks ago I received an epistle from Professor E : 
of Cambridge, which contained the following carte blanche : ‘ Touch- 
ing the manuscript, although time had so destroyed its texture and 
worn away its color and characters as to assimilate it very nearly 
to the venerable leaves of the Magnalia in which you found it, it 
remained for you to disturb its long repose, during a céntufy and a 
half; it is yours by discovery. I have ascertained that none of the 
family mentioned in it survive ; so that the objection I suggested is 
removed. Therefore, as far as I am concerned, Libero scriptim 
religione ; put it forth then, if you will; it will illustrate the times 
and the customs of its reverend author. By-the-by, you forgot the 
ancient Attic law: ‘ He that shall pilfer out of the Lyceum or Aca- 
demia any thing of the least value, shall suffer death!’ But I for- 
give you,’ etc. 

Thus my learned relation éxplained the modus acquirendi, and 
became art and greatest part in the publication of the manuscript, 
which appears to be in the form of a diary, and begins as follows: 


‘THanks to Gop for his tender mercies to the College! Oft- 
times I pray that, too earnestly applying our hearts to see the busi- 
ness that is done upon the earth, we forget not that pleasant and 
delectable wisdom which is truly a fountain of gardens and a well 
of living waters. Yesterday was the commencement. There ap- 
peared more than seventy young men, of whom we may say with 
gladness that ‘ They have read and wrote as much as many havé 
done in other places.’ Alas! the poor youth whose sudden illness 
interrupted the proceedings! Though I perceived with melancholy 
heart his pallid countenance and tottering step, I was soon led to 
admire the power of the enthusiastic soul to strengthen and com- 
pact the walls of its earthly temple. He discoursed of the spirit ; 
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whether when passed away it mingles unseen with those that remain 
in the flesh ; and when he came to speak of the terrestrial body, and 
to depict that 





‘ naked cage of bone, 
From which the wingéd soul is long since flown,’ 


truly the glory of the celestial body, whose surpassing beauty he 
described, illuminated his own countenance. His eye seemed puri- 
fied to discern, in what to us was vacancy, the objects of a spiritual 
world. I sat very near to him, and because I clearly perceived that 
assiduous application had wrought to fearful excitement a melan- 
cholic temperament, tenacious of emotions, and strongly disposed 
to sadness and fear, I was therefore more than the rest prepared, 
when I beheld him stretch forth his hands and beckon strangely, 
crying at the same time, in a sad and solemn voice, ‘Come! come!’ 
He fell exhausted into my arms, for there was but a step between 
us, and with an incoherent muttering, lost all consciousness of our 
presence. Seeing the faintness continue, I opened his vest and re- 
moved the covering from his bosom, that the cool air might restore 
the suspended circulation; and then I saw depicted thereon, as a 
seal, in faint but certain lines, the image of a spider! What it did 
import I knew not, but instantly I replaced the linen, lest this reve- 
lation should cause the poor youth pain when the cloud of his afftic- 
tion had passed over him. His countenance was sweet and peace- 
ful, asif insleep. Twice or thrice, reviving as with loving affection, 
we conveyed him to his lodgings. He opened his eyes, and seemed 
to smile with gratitude and recognition upon us. To-morrow I shall 
seek him. I bless Gop that he is nigh at hand!’ 


‘He is gone—that dear youth, for whom my soul travailed, to 
the abode of his uncle in the pleasant village of S He has 
written to desire me to go to him, ere the silver cord be loosed. [| 
will hope, notwithstanding his presentiments, that he may yet live 
many years, and rejoice in them all. I will go, for the request is of 
Gop. MayI carry with me comfort and consolation, for indeed he 
is not to me as the son of the stranger.’ 








‘?T-was after the toilsome journey of a day, through the solemn 
forest, that travel-soiled and weary I beheld before me the dwelling 
of my afflicted scholar. Surely the spirit of heaviness had written 
upon the door-posts ‘ Desolate.’ The house was lofty and spacious, 
but it was sad and still. The blinds were closed, and I heard no 
voice of gladness, nor any sound save my heavy tramp over the 
scented leaves through the damp aisles of the grove which cur- 
tained the building. Alas! I found him lying upon a couch, pale, 
attenuated, spiritual. He welcomed me with a heavenly smile, and 
bade me sit near him, that I might not lose the faint whispers of his 
voice ; and when I began to speak words of encouragement, he 
gently pressed my hand and raised his eyes to Heaven; and after 
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the silence which followed he told me that he had urged my coming 
from the conviction that he was about to die; and that I might re- 
move or explain the anxiety from which he suffered, but before he 
would confide to me its source, he wished me to answer a few in- 
quiries. Willingly I consented; and then, fixing upon me his eyes, 
which were black and full of the deepest melancholy, he asked me 
whether I thought that any one of the millions of disembodied spi- 
rits around and among us can at pleasure assume a mortal shape 
and communicate with the living world? I answered him that cer- 
tainly it was possible to OMNrporeNce to change the mode in which 
the powers of Nature act; that it would doubtless be a miracle, 
which before we admitted we should rather explain by attributing 
it to the diseased action of the body upon the mind, or of the mind 
upon the body, or to a combination of mental with corporeal delu- 
sion. He next inquired whether, after the flood had swept away the 
issues of intermarriage between the ‘ Sons of Gon’ and the daugh- 
ters of Adam, witchcraft was recognized in the Old Testament. 
To this I replied, that I believed its denunciations were aimed at 
idolatry and poisoning, and that the witch of Endor herself was 
more astonished than Saul at the apparition of Samuel, and that 
under Curist nothing of this kind was permitted; for that, be the 
old things what they may, assuredly all things were now made 
new. 

‘When we had conversed far into the night upon these and kindred 
subjects. I constantly excusing the errors of primitive times, and 
reminding him that although by philosophy we had reduced to sys- 
tem many wonderful works, yet often for very terror we see not that 
Gop hath made every thing beautiful in his time ; and on the other 
hand, he incredulously suggesting doubts and urging the authority of 
the divines, the law-givers, and the common sentiment of modern 
nations ; then, perceiving the throbbing of his pulse, the fulness of 
his veins, and the increasing lustre of his eyes, I feared lest fever 
was creeping insidiously upon him, and counselled him to sleep and 
to defer the discourse to a more seasonable opportunity.’ 


-—_—_—_—~ 


‘In the morning he was tranquil and serene. Toward evening 
arose a terrible storm. The casement shook with the mighty winds, 
and the branches of the thick oaks were torn down and scattered in 
the forests. There hung in the apartment in which the young man 
lay, a large painting, over which was thrown a linen covering. 
When the storm was at its height, and the thunder broke and rolled 
incessantly over our heads, he beckoned me to approach, and in low 
and tremulous tones requested me to remove the veil which screened 
from view the design of the artist. I did so, and there appeared 
dimly in the twilight a painting of wonderful skill and power. It 
represented the interior of a house of worship. Ata long table 
beneath the desk, sat seven or eight men clothed in black habiliments, 
whose countenances were stern and threatening. A few feet before 
them, wrapped also in a dark mantle, stood a female of great beauty 
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and commanding figure. Each of her hands was held by a person 
of mean and malignant visage, who at the same time seemed to be 
urging a little girl to En him, who had fallen before him appa- 
rently in convulsions. Tears streamed down the pale cheeks of the 
lady, and her eloquent eyes were lifted, in sorrowful and reproach- 
ful appeal, to the solemn face of a man, who clasping to his bosom 
a book, reclined against one of the pillars of the desk and looked 
composedly upon her anguish. Out of the great clouds which over- 
shadowed us came forth lightning, and fitfully revealed to us, in start- 
ling radiance, the mournful beauty of her countenance. Truly, I 
thought I beheld in it the septeen of the likeness of an angel’s 
glory; but suddenly while 1 looked, the features of the chief of 
those who sat there, as it seemed in judgment, appeared familiar to 
me. I recognized also other faces. The room itself was not un- 
known to me; then I plainly discerned that it was the trial of one 
accused of witchcraft, and could not doubt that one to be the weep- 
ing woman. The persons clad in dark robes were the justices. An 
officer held the prisoner’s hands, lest she should afflict her accuser, 
the little girl who had striven in vain to approach her, that she might be 
touched by her, and thereby escape the suffering wherewith the agents 
of the King of Hell tormented her, The leaning figure I knew not. 
Then I remembered the singular emblem delineated on the heart of 
the young man, and also a rumor of his origin, which I heard at his 
joining the college ; but regarding it asa relic of the false days, which, 
blessed be Gop! have passed away,I had long since forgotten it. 
AlsoI recollected the earnestness of his discourse respecting the phan- 
tasms, and the sad conviction of a mystery, a prophetic sense of ill pos- 
sessed my soul. But combating these distressing thoughts, I turned 
to the poor youth who lay with perfect tranquillity, alternately watch- 
ing the workings of my features and looking mournfully upon the ex- 
quisite painting. I refrained from farther inquiry, and entreated 
him to permit me to draw the ample curtains to exclude as far as 
possible the vivid flashes, which when he consented I did, and seat- 
ing myself apart from him, I trusted that Gop would regard my prayer 
and visit his eyelids with slumber. 

‘ About midnight the door of the apartment was opened, and I saw 
standing upon the threshold a man of melancholy aspect and gray 
locks which fell unrestrained over a long Genevan robe. The rays 
of a lamp which he held streamed forth into the room upon the face 
of the sleeping youth, which when he saw, without seeming to ob- 
serve my presence or warning gestures, he noiselessly crossed the 
apartment and standing by the bed-side looked down upon him. His 
features, deeply furrowed by time or grief, were convulsed with pow- 
erful emotions. His hands were clasped so tightly that they were 
whiter than the sheets of the couch, and at times he ground together 
his teeth as though he would crush them to powder. He murmured 
with rapid utterance what I deemed to be a prayer. Disturbed by 
the sound, slight as it was, the poor sufferer suddenly opened his 
eyes. Fora moment he seemed unable to recall his wandering 
consciousness, but then a terrible gleam of recognition shot from 
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his eye; a wild cry burst from his lips ; and recoiling as far as the bed 
would permit, he clenched and drew about him its coverings as if 
to shield himself from an expected attack. Horror and detestation 
disfigured the lineaments of his countenance. Then all was still; but 
the chest of the old man heaved violently, and sob after sob broke 
from his half-broken heart. I saw there the spirit of the strong man 
shaken, and beheld great drops roll down his quivering features. 
Falling upon his knees beside the bed, he cried in a voice of an- 
guish : 

‘* My son, forgive! forgive !” 

‘But the young man, pointing solemnly to the portrait, only an- 
swered him: 

‘* My mother !’ 

‘ Slowly, almost fearfully, the aged man turned his head and looked 
upon the mournful figure. 

‘*It is indeed your mother,’ he said. ‘Soshe stood; so she ap- 
pealed to me, when I — believing — errin 

‘Sobs choked his utterance; a strong shudder thrilled his frame, 
and with a powerful effort at self-control, he looked up to Heaven 
and exclaimed with solemnity : 

‘Gop knoweth the secrets of all hearts! You thought me dead, 
my child, but often, often from the deep forests, the abode of savages 
and wild beasts, | have come unseen to watch and pray for you, the 
offspring of a love which neither delusion nor the grave could extin- 
guish. How have I mourned to see you day by day pining and 
fading away under the curse of bitter memory; to know that for 
me you never felt the love of a son; that from myself you inherited 
that fatal tendency to belief in the supernatural which led me to 
violate the principles of Nature and destroy her who is now an 
angel of light! And when I heard that, sad and lonely, you lay upon 
the bed of sickness, I resolved to see you, hear you speak, and then 
leave you till Gop unites us all again in Heaven. And now I will 
tell you all; how by the wiles and subtlety of the Devil, I fell and 
dragged to the tomb my innocent wife. 1 was, you may have heard, 
foremost in the councils of our people. Death had taken from us 
the most of those citizens on whose strong wisdom we were accus- 
tomed to lean. The province was exhausted by taxation. The 
savages crossed the interior frontiers, burned and plundered our 
towns, captured and slew many of their inhabitants, and pirates 
sailed up and down our coasts unpunished. We had lost our char- 
ter; the new one did not shield us from political jealousies and 
changes. All was afloat upon a wide ocean of uncertainty. Theo- 
logical controversies embittered the intercourse of the brethren, 
while terrible prophecies were declared to be in the course of fulfil- 
ment. It was perhaps our peculiar tendency to trust in the vagaries 
of a credulous imagination. Seeing all these things, we did believe 
that Satan had begun to — 

‘« There was then in my family a girl twelve years of age, whose 
inexplicable behaviour excited our surprise and wonder. She would 
sometimes leap up, and falling from her chair, roll beneath the table, 
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and with violent screams, and the most extraordinary contortions, 
utter a wild gibberish. I asked the opinion of a physician, who de- 
clared that she was afflicted by the malignant power of some person 
who was in league with the Arch-Fiend himself. This crime was 
not new to me; I had read of it in the sacred volume. It was for- 
bidden by our laws and recognised by the wisest and holiest men 
of the time. The fit continued for many days, and after much en- 
treaty the girl declared that her tormentor was my wife ; that in the 
night she felt her body pierced with pins and her joints wrenched 
by an unseen hand, and that once she saw a venomous spider fasten 
itself upon the wrist of the accused, which for a long time she did 
not remove, but gazed upon it with pleasure; and when at last it 
crawled away, she said she saw where it had lain a strange mark 
which was the seal of Satan! 

‘* My soul was filled with horror. I believed her not. The news 
spread through the colony; my friends came to me, and together we 
sought to know of Gop the truth. We kepta solemn fast ; the vio- 
lence of the attack did not abate; others exhibited the same symp- 
toms ; the congregations met, and a court was organized. Then it 
was the poison began to work within me. Long I struggled with 
the fiend, who ever seemed to say : ‘ Thy wife or thy soul ! — which ? 
At last I yielded up my earthly attachments to what I believed was 
the command of Gop. I no longer interposed my influence to pre- 
vent hertrial. She was carried before the judges, tried, and on the 
testimony of her foresworn accuser, sentenced to an ignominous 
death. Alas! how superstition steels the heart against compassion ! 
The sighs, the tears, the loveliness of my deserted wife, seemed to 
me only the powerful charms of the sorcerer. I pressed the Bible 
to my heart, and suffered her to be borne away to prison, There, in 
the midst of grief and agony, you, my beloved son, were born. How 
bitter was that agony, let the symbol on your bosom witness! and 
from those dreary walls your mother never went, till from the fatal 
hill her pure spirit rose to Heaven!’ 

‘When the truly penitent man thus concluded his sorrowful his- 
tory, his son, sternly regarding him with eyes which seemed about 
to start from their sockets, in a low, impressive voice slowly pro- 
nounced these words: . 

‘* Thou art a murderer!’ 

‘Then heaving a deep sigh, he fell backward, and a death-like pale- 
ness overspread his face. 

‘ His eyes were closed, and for many minutes we strove in vain 
to dispel the faintness. At last the expression of his features changed ; 
the frown relaxed, and a smile seemed to hover about his mouth. 
His lips moved, and we heard him softly whisper : 

‘*T hear thee, sweet mother! Oh! leave me not. I will obey!’ 

‘Then he rose from the bed, like one whose strength is miracu- 
lously renewed. He gently took the old man’s hand, and said: 

‘*T too have a tale to tell, my father. I did believe you dead; 
that I alone remained of our unhappy family; that kind uncle who 
protected my infancy told me the story of our misfortunes, and 
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while he deplored your error, said you only yielded to the spirit of 
the age. This I knew; and though sympathy with my mother’s fate 
strengthened with my strength, you also had suffered and were 
dead. I did not wrong your memory with abhorrence then ; I strove 
to forget you; yet how lonely was I in the world! My origin was 
known ; I perceived that I was pitied; I did not like to mingle with 
mankind because I lacked the energy which hope inspires. I looked 
upon myself as inferior to my fellows. My frame, always delicate, 
could not endure their vigorous sports, and I fled to books for solace. 
I enjoyed abstruse inquiries, especially regarding the nature of the 
soul and intellect. One night when, after such employment, I had 
retired, and was reflecting, before resigning myself to sleep, upon 
the subject of my evening’s reading, I beheld a beautiful female 
approaching my bed. She was dressed like my mother. At the 
dreadful trial it is strange that I did not experienceterror. No; all 
the love which years of sad reflection had wrought up even to de- 
votion, now rallied at my heart. I sprang from the couch; but 
gently waving her hand she retreated, and avoided my proffered em- 
brace. Often since that night has she appeared to me, and once, in 
pity of my tears, she spoke and told me she was happy. I never 
revealed my secret; it would uot be believed; yet I look for those 
interviews as the only enjoyments of my existence. Gradually the 
lingering compassion for your sorrows, my father, took flight; and 
in its place I felt scorn and indignation ; and when to-night for the 
first time I beheld your face I knew at once that the slayer of my 
mother was before me! 

‘ His voice trembled and his features quivered with excitement, as 
the surface of a lovely lake is ruffled by sudden winds. 

‘* You were alive, and had come to vex my troubled spirit. I 
thought you were a fiend! Then, in the trance which followed, I 
saw again that angelic being; oh! beautiful and radiant, in gar- 
ments of dazzling purity. She bent over me, and the rustling of 
her robes was like the waving of the silver trees of Paradise. She 
kissed me with cold lips, and bade me, as I loved her memory, for- 
get that she had suffered, and tell you that your cruelty was for- 
given. I had sworn never, except in death, to forgive you; but 
now I feel that the sands of life are ebbing. Behold how sweetly 
she smiles upon us! Come! let us look together upon that hal- 
lowed form. Oh! my father! how couldst thou destroy a being so 
innocent, so perfect !—thou, her only, her natural defender! She 
was the beloved of thy youth; she bore within her bosom the pledge 
of mutual affection. See how those cruel men frown upon her! 
They rudely grasp her delicate limbs; they tear her away; the 
cunning girl laughs at her frenzied appeal to thee, her friend, her 
protector, her husband! And thou, and 1— forgive ; 

‘He sank back fainting into my arms; a sudden trembling seized 
his exhausted frame; a cold dampness gathered upon his forehead ; 
his eyes opened—closed ; the strings of that delicate harp gave 
way, and the soul of the poor Enthusiast fled for repose to that 
great Rock, whose shadows reached him even im this weary land !’ 
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Thus the pious man concludes his entries; and though I often 
ransacked the library and papers of the Professor, and again and 
again turned over the leaves of the Magnalia, I found no clue to the 
subsequent history of the unfortunate father. 
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‘*' Any every body praised the chief 
Who such a fight did win;’ 
‘But what good came of it at last?’ 
Quoth little Persrxrn. 
‘Why that I cannot tell,’ said he, 
‘But ’t was a famous victory !’’ — SourHer. 


I. 






News of a battle fought and won! 
Victorious, we have swept the field! 
Our camp-fires light the flying foe, 
And we his captured weapons wield ; 
While, swooping through the sulphury air, 
The vultures come to claim their prey; 
And banquet on the dead who fought 
The murderous fight of Monterey. 


II. 






Unfurl the banners, torn and wet, 
That led the serried columns on ; 
The sight perhaps will lend a glow 
To pallid cheeks and features wan ; 
Wave them as tokens that the slain 
In one wide grave are laid away, 
Safe from the prowling wolves, that snuff 
The tainted winds of Monterey. 


IIt. 






Heed not the widows’ blistering tears, 
Nor heed the otphans’ sorrowing cries, 
But let your clamorous voices drown 
The mournful undertone of sighs. 
Why should pale weepers stand apart 
And shed such earnest tears to-day ? 
Do they not hear the gladdening shout 
That hails the news from Monterey ? 


FS UMS a ine 


Iv. 






It makes our languid pulses leap, 
| It stirs and thrills our kindling hearts, 
‘Till we responsive join the cry 
i That such unwonted joy imparts. 
Then let the bells loud ’larums ring, 
And lavish flags their folds display ; 
For a glorious victory is achieved, 
Under the walls of Monterey ! 
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Vv. 


Well may ye fight for Fatherland, 

For Freedom, and for Freedom’s cause, 
And when usurping foes invade, 

Strike home! ’t is then no time to pause : 
And when Oppression bares his arm, 

Be prompt to light the Avenger’s way ; 
As those brave men have done who stormed 

And sacked the town of Monterey! 


vi. 


Come, ye forlorn and smitten ones, 
Whose hopes of yesterday are cold, 
Come join the cheerful groups who weave 
Bright garlands for the heroes bold ; 
For breaking hearts, and human love, 
And tears, must be subdued to-day, 
And hushed the sigh that heaves the breast 
For kindred slain at Monterey. 


vit, 


The bugle’s peal, the rolling drum, 
The scattering shots, the wild hurrah, 
The trampling hoofs, the frenzied rush, 
The noise of conflict heard afar ; 
The tattered banners, scorched, but ur! 
The shouts, the shrieks of wild dismay, 
The thundering cannon’s distant roar, 
Proclaim the fall of Monterey. 


vVittr. 


Through streams that pour a crimson flood, 
Mid sabre-strokes and volleying flame, 
Wading in life-warm pools of blood, 
The victor tracks his way to fame! 
The hour of triumph comes at last ; 
The smoke of battle rolls away, 
And he, all gore-incarnadined, 
Looks grimly down on Monterey ! 


Ix. 


In vain perhaps such deeds may fill 

The alembic of the poet’s rhyme ; 
Yet some memorial will they claim, 

To shield them from sarcastic Time. 
Then rear—’t will be a proper pile 

To chronicle the glorious day — 
A cenotaph of human skulls 

And bleaching bones from Monterey : 


x. 


And leave the pyramidal tower 
In naked truthfulness to stand, 
An emblem, and a record too, 
Fit archive for a Christian land. 
It will a stern memento prove, 
Without the scholar’s quaint display, 
Nor needs a blazoned tablature 
To tell the tale of Monterey ! 
15 
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THE TWO BROTHERS. 


A TALE: NOW FIRST TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL CHINESE. 


BY 8. JULIEN, 


In the year 1430 there lived an old man whose name was LIAN 
Tr. He lived on the west of the Yellow River, in the village of 
Woo, on the banks of the Grand Canal, and about twenty leagues 
from Peking.. As the people who went up to the capital from the 
provinces, or returned from thence, were obliged to pass by this 

lace, there were many vessels at anchor there, and the bruit of 
ove and carriages was heard at all hours. The village itself 
consisted of a hundred families, who had opened a market on the 
banks of the river, and most of them enjoyed a comfortable sub- 
sistence. 

Lian Te and his wife had both of them reached their sixtieth 
year, and were childless. Their little fortune consisted of ten 
acres of land and some houses, in one of which they had opened a 
tavern. Lian had spent his life in doing good, and his greatest 

leasure was to relieve the unhappy. If persons who came to his 
inn had no money, he would never listen to their excuses, but let 
them go; and if they gave him too much, he only took his dues and 
returned the rest; nor would he keep a single copper not his own. 
His neighbors often said to him, ‘ What a simpleton you are to re- 
turn what has been given you by mistake! It is a present from 
Heaven, and you ought to profit by it.’ 

‘I have no children,’ said Lian, ‘a misfortune which has doubt- 
less come upon me because I did not practice virtue in my former 
life. Heaven has therefore punished me in this, by depriving me of 
an heigf to offer when I am dead the funeral rites to my ashes ; or if 
this misfortune is not decreed by destiny, still, if I keep what belongs 
to others, I shall bring upon myself some calamity or disease. Be- 
side, when I have already money enough, what benefit will it be 
for me to retain what belongs to others? It is better to return it, 
and thus secure prosperity to myself.’ 

Thus was he always; a model of rectitude and probity, and all 
the villagers called him ‘ The Good Lian.’ 

One winter’s day the cold increased in severity ; a piercing north- 
wind blew, and the snow fell thick and fast. Lian warmed some of 
his best wine, and drew up to the fire to drink a few cups with his 
wife. On looking out to see if the snow still descended, he saw at 
a distance a man carrying a bundle, and attended by a lad, both 

struggling against the storm. Looking yet more carefully, he saw 
that he was a man of about theescore. His legs were wrapped up, 
and over all he had a blue robe. The boy wore red boots and an 
elegantly-embroidered coat. 
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‘ The snow and wind increase,’ said the old man; ‘ my limbs are 
aralyzed with cold, and my strength fails me. I cannot proceed. 
hey sell wine here; let us go and take some cups to revive our 

spirits, and then we can go on.’ 

Saying this, he entered the shop and sat himself down, after de- 
— his bundle on the table; the child also placed himself near 

im. Lian hastened to warm some wine, and brought them two 
plates of meat and two of pulse. The boy poured out a cup of 
wine, which he presented to the old man, and then filled one for 
himself. Lian, charmed at the gracefulness and courtesy of a child 
so young, asked the old man if he was his son, and what was his 
age. He learned that he was his son, and his name was Sain ; and 
he was just twelve years old.’ 

‘I beg to ask,’ added Lian, ‘ what is your family-name, and where 
you are going? How can you travel in such inclement weather ?” 

‘Your servant’s name is Fang-Yung,’ replied the old man. ‘I 
am from the capital, where I serve in the Imperial Guards. I was 
born at Tsening, a city in Shantung, and I am going there by the 
help of the mileage which is granted to soldiers. I now take the 
liberty of inquiring your family-name.’ 

‘My name is Lian, and my given-name is Kinho. The city of 
Tsening is still very far from here ; why then do you not take a car- 
riage, since you are not able to endure the hardships of travel ?’ 

‘I am only a poor soldier, and quite unable to hire a carriage. 
I must therefore go afoot, by easy journeys.’ 

As he spoke, Lian observed that neither he nor his son touched 
the meat before them, and ate only of the pulse; he therefore ob- 
served : 

‘I think, Sir, you must be keeping a fast.’ 

‘We are soldiers,’ replied Fang; ‘why should we observe a 
fast 

‘ Why do you not then eat the meat? said Lian. 

‘I will not conceal the truth from you, that I have barely money 
enough for my journey,’ replied the old man; ‘ and therefore I con- 
tent myself with rice and pulse; and even then I am afraid I shall 
not have enough to reach my native village. If we touch any thing 
else we spend in one moment what would suffice us for many days ; 
and then how should we get home?’ 

Lian was moved at this account of his poverty, and said: ‘In 
such a rigorous season you require substantial food to recruit your 
strength. Take some meat and rice, or you will not be able to 
brave the weather. Eat as much as you can, for I shall charge you 
nothing for your refreshment.’ 

‘Do not smile at my frankness ; but I cannot believe that you will 
give a traveller food and drink, and ask him nothing for them.’ 

‘Lam not deceiving you, for your servant is not like others of this 
calling ; if perchance a traveller has no money, we treat him as if 
he was rich, and he finds here enough for his necessities without 
paying any thing. Since, Sir, the provision for your journey is so 
low, look upon it as if I had invited you here.’ 
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The old soldier, now assured of his sincerity, replied with feeling : 
‘I thank you heartily for your kindness; only I regret to receive 
such benefits without any claim to them; but on my return I hope 
to be able to testify my remembrance of your goodness.’ 

‘Mankind are all brethren; moreover, this food is worth little or 
nothing; why do you speak of requital ?” 

The old man, thus persuaded, took up the chop-sticks ang ate the 
viands which had been served up, while Lian filled two more plates 
of rice, and brought them on, saying: ‘ Eat to your fill, and then 
you will be able to prosecute your journey.’ 

‘It is too much,’ answered the old soldier; ‘it is impossible to 
take more for nothing. My son and I were dying, but your good- 
ness has saved our lives. I shall never be able to testify to you my 
thankfulness,’ 

When they had eaten, Lian told his wife to make some tea and 
bring it. Fang, taking out his purse, laid down some pieces of 
money to pay his bill, but Lian stopped him. ‘I just now told you 
that it was I who invited you. Why do you look for your purse ? 
If I take any thing, it will appear as if I had made this offer in 
order to sell you a dish of meat. Keep it all, I beg you, for the 
expenses of your journey.’ 

The old man bowed and thanked him. He then took his bundle 
on his shoulders and took leave of his hosts; but he had scarcely 
left the door when the snow fell faster than ever, and he retraced 
his steps, after trying in vain to withstand the wind and cold. 

‘Father,’ said the boy, crying with cold, ‘how can we travel in 
such a tempest ?” 

‘ There is no other way,’ replied the old man; ‘let us try to go a 
little farther and find a tavern where we can pass the night.’ 

Lian, moved at the sight, cried: ‘ What urgent necessity calls you 
to brave this cold wind and snow? We have many rooms here, 
and empty beds. Why not stay here until it is pleasanter weather ?’ 

‘It would be very agreeable to me, but I think I ought not to dis- 
commode you any longer,’ rejoined the old man. 

‘ What are you talking about? Come in, and not stay there ex- 
posing yourself to the storm.’ 

Old Fang took the arm of his son, and accepted the invitation of 
Lian, who on his part went to make ready a chamber; and lest the 
bed should not be warm enough, laid on two or three more cover- 
lets. It was still light; and Fang, after taking a nap, came out of 
his room with Shin. Lian had already shut up his shop, and was 
warming himself at the fire with his wife. On perceiving the old 
man, he begged him to draw near and enjoy the fire with them. 

‘With much pleasure,’ said Fang; ‘but the presence of your 
lady embarrasses me in accepting your civility, lest I overstep de- 
corum.’ 

‘We are all three of the same age, and it is not for such as we 
are to stand upon ceremony.’ 

Fang accordingly drew up with his son to the fire, and entered 
into conversation with Lian, whom he called by his name, Kinho, 
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asking him why they lived there alone, and where his sons had their 
houses. On Lian informing him that they had never had a child, 
much less a son, Fang inquired why they did not adopt a son, to be 
the consolation and support of their old age. 

‘It was at first my intention,’ said Lian ; ‘ but when I saw how un- 
gratefully adopted sons behaved toward their parents ; how that, 
far from helping them, they caused them grief and trouble; I thought 
it better to take none at all than run the risk of a bad selection. But 
if I could find one like yours, I should consider myself among the 
happiest of men.’ 

The two old men spoke on this wise some time; and when night 
came, the old soldier, taking a light, wished his hosts good night, 
and retired with his son to his chamber. ‘ How fortunate we are,’ 
said he, ‘in having met this good man; we should otherwise have 
perished with cold and hunger. But in the morning, whether the 
sky be fair or foul, we must leave betimes, for I am ashamed to 
cause him any more trouble.’ 

‘ Let us go to bed now,’ said Shin, ‘ for I am very tired.’ 

But the old soldier, exposed as he had been to the wind and cold, 
awoke in the night with a burning fever, and asked for some water 
to quench his thirst. But his son, not knowing where to go in the 
dark in a strange house, waited till dawn, when he got up and softly 
opened the door leading into the room where Lian slept; seeing, 
however, that neither he nor his wife were up, he quietly shut it and 
went back to wait till they arose. Soon, however, hearing some one 
speaking, he went out hastily. 

‘ My little master,’ said Lian, as soon as he saw him, ‘ what are 
you up so early for ? 

‘I went to find you, Sir, for my father is feverish and breathes 
with difficulty, and he wished me to bring him some water.’ 

‘Alas! the wind and cold of yesterday were too much for him! 
But what good will this icy water do him? Wait a few moments, 
tilll can warm it for him.’ Lian told his wife to fill a kettle, and 
when the water was warm, took it into the chamber to Fang, who 
drank two cups. Seeing Lian, he could not restrain his repeated 
thanks for his unwearied kindness. 

‘You are still talking of requitals,’ said Lian, coming to him with 
a kind manner ; ‘keep yourself easy and well covered up, lest you 
take cold. If you can perspire you will yet do well.’ The boy 
got off the bed, and Lian covered him closely ; but seeing how thin 
the coverlet was, he sent his wife, who was standing at the door, to 
bring a soft and thick one, which she thought would guard him 
well against the cold. Shin went and took it, and Lian wrapped up 
the sick man in it; after which he retired to make his toilette. 
When he came back, he asked Shin if his father had been perspir- 
ing, but the boy said he could perceive no signs of a sweat, though 
he had watched carefully. 

‘If that is the case,’ said Lian, ‘ the cold has penetrated his body. 
I will go and call a doctor to assist in exciting the perspiration, 
which will save him, for that is the only means of counteracting 
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the bad effects of the cold. Don’t grieve yourself because you 
have no money to buy medicines, for I will charge you nothing.’ 

At these words Shin, bowing to the earth, said, ‘I thank you a 
thousand times; you have saved my father’s life. If1 cannot ade- 
quately requite you in this life, for all your kindness, [ shall serve 
you in the next to repay this sacred obligation.’ 

Lian, hastily raising him up, replied: ‘Why so many shanks ? 
Look upon me as your father and | will see to your needs. CanI 
be insensible to your misfortunes? Go back to your father and 
keep near him, to see that he wants for nothing, and I will soon 
come back with a doctor.’ 

The snow had ceased to fall, and the sky was clear, but the street 
had become almost impassable, from the mire made by the horses 
and wheels. Lian put on his shoes and went to the door, but seeing 
the bad state of the road, came back, which somewhat alarmed the 
boy, but he soon reappeared from the rear of the house, mounted 
on a mule, and proceeded to seek the doctor. He soon came back 
with him, and a servant followed on foot, bringing a box containing 
various remedies. On reaching the door the doctor dismounted, 
and Lian invited him to take a cup of tea, and then both entered 
the sick chamber. The old soldier at that moment had lost his con- 
sciousness, and could not distinguish what was around him. The 
doctor felt his pulse, and remarked ‘ There is a complication of dis- 
orders, the eadin effect of the wind and cold. One treatise on fevers 
contains the remark: ‘A complicated fever is an incurable com- 
plaint ; the equilibrium of the two principles can scarcely sustain 
themselves to the seventh day.’ Another physician would probably 
tell you he could overcome this malady, but I tell you frankly that 
this kind of fever is altogether incurable.’ 

Hearing this, the child was chilled with terror, and began to cry, 
and begged the doctor to take pity on his father and save his life, by 
employing all his skill to assist one who was a stranger in the coun- 
try. ‘My young master,’ said the kind man, lifting him up, ‘ it does 
not depend on me to restore health to your father. The disease 
has made such progress that medicines are of no avail.’ 

‘Sir,’ added Lian, ‘ the proverb says, ‘It is not the physic which 
kills the patient.’ I beg you not to adhere too strictly to the ancient 
regimen. Have more confidence in your own resources, and follow 
your own ideas. Perhaps fate has not yet marked the limit of his 
life, but if he suecumbs to this attack, we shall not accuse you of the 
misfortune.’ 

Thus pressed, he took a small parcel out of the box and gave it 
to Lian for the sick man to take in a tea, after he had drank an in- 
fusion of ginger; telling him to send for him if there appeared any 
signs of a perspiration, and he would bring some medicine to complete 
the cure; but otherwise, all would be of noavail. He then took his 
leave, and refused to accept the least recompense. During six days, 
Lian and his wife took so much care of the sick man that they al- 
most neglected their business to attend to him. The boy stayed 
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near his father, and watched him with such solicitude that he forgot 
to take his food ; but on the seventh day he was left fatherless, 


‘ HEAVEN grants us a iraqramet of duration ; 
Wespend it in a score of ways: 


All at once Death comes, and our plans are frustrated.’ 


Shin was inconsolable, rolling himself on the ground and uttering 
heart-rending cries. Lian and his wife, affected by his sorrows, took 
him into their arms to console him. ‘ Poor child! be not so afflicted. 
Take a little sleep. Your cries will not recall life to him you have 
lost.’ 

But he, kneeling before Lian and sobbing, said: ‘ Last year, Sir, 
I lost my mother. Would to Heaven I was also going to the tomb 
with her! My father and I were returning to our native village, 
hoping to procure there a little money to perform her obsequies. 
All at once we experienced this deluge of snow, and the wind, the 
cold, and bad sade exposed ustoathousand dangers. Your kind- 
ness preserved us from the pains of hunger and the inclemency of 
the season, so that Heaven seemed favorable to us; but alas! evil 
has come upon my father, and your humanity has grown with our 
troubles, conferring on us such untiring favors as are rarely ex- 
perienced from the nearest kindred. Would that my father were 
alive to recompense you for these benefits! But now I find myself 
without parents ; my resources are gone, and I have nothing to buy 
a coffin or funeral vestments. I beg you, Sir, to add to your kind- 
nesses the gift of a few feet of earth where I can deposit the ashes 
of my father, after which I only desire to serve you the rest of my 
days, in order to recompense you for the favors I have received. 
Pray grant me the boon I ask !’ 

‘My dear child,’ said Lian, lifting him from the ground, ‘I will 
take upon me the care of all that belongs to your father’s interment. 
I am happy in being able to lighten your troubles, for it is my con- 
stant desire to do good.’ Having bought a coffin and winding- 
sheet, Lian called two grave-diggers, and arraying the body, deposited 
it on the bier. Then he laid out a repast, offered the proper sacri- 
fice and burned the paper images. He carried the corpse behind 
his house to an uncultivated place, where he buried it with pious 
care, according to the prescribed ceremonies; and raised over the 
grave a stone with this inscription: ‘ Here lies the body of Fang- 

Yung, one of the Imperial Guard.’ When every thing had been at- 
tended to, Shin, prostrating himself before Lian and his wife, expres- 
sed to them his gratitude. 

Two days after, Lian said to him, ‘ Perhaps you wish to return 
home to inform your friends of your loss, and transport thither your 
father’s body. But, young as you are, I fear you will not know the 
road. Stay here awhile, till some of my friends come along, to 
whom I can commit you, and who will take you to your native 

lace, at which time you can see what you can do in this matter. 
ta me know what you wish.’ 

‘ Sir,’ cried the poor child, throwing himself at his feet, ‘I have 
received benefits from you like the heavens for height and the earth 
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for thickness, for which I have not yet had any opportunity of requit- 
ing you. Howcan I think of going home? You have no son, and 
although I have poor abilities, if you will agree to my request to let 
me become your servant, then I shall be ever near you, and can 
render to you the duties of filial affection. Perhaps then, in a cen- 
tury, some one will come to offer funeral sacrifices before your tomb. 
I will go to the capital to get the bones of my mother to place them 
beside those of my father, in the grave you have given mé by the 
roadside. I wish to stay here and guard these dear remains as long 
as I live.’ 

‘If I could find a son in you,’ replied Lian, ‘I should thank Heaven 
for the unexpected favor. How can I permit you to fulfil here the 
functions of aservant? No; from this day we will only employ the 
terms father and son.’ 

‘I joyfully obey your commands,’ answered the young man; 
‘from this day you shall be my father, and you, Madam, shall be 
my mother.’ Then, placing two chairs side by side, upon which he 
begged them to sit, he kneeled and saluted them four times as their 
adopted son. He also changed his family-name to Lian; but the 
old man would not permit him to renounce his own family-name 
entirely, but called him Lian-Fang.* -From that time he showed 
the greatest care and attention to his adopted parents day and night, 
displaying the zeal of the tenderest affection. 

But time wings its way as an arrow cleaves the air. Lian-Fang 
had already been two years in his father’s house. It wasa hot day 
in autumn, and the wind and rain had produced great ravages. The 
waters of the Grand Canal suddenly swelled, raised themselves on 
high, and ingulfed an incalculable number of vessels. Lian-Fang 
was busy in the shop about noon, when he heard a confused noise 
of groans and cries. ‘It must be a fire,’ said he, and he ran out 
toward the place whence they proceeded. He saw a great crowd 
on the banks, and getting through the press, perceived a trading 
vessel in the current, half shattered by the winds, and just ready to 
sink. Some of the passengers had already perished, while others 
embraced the mast or seized the helm for safety, and loudly im- 
plored help. Every body ran to look on, and all said how well it 
would be to relieve them ; but as each looked most to his own safety, 
no one was found who was willing to risk his life and brave the fury of 
the waves to save them. With open eyes they saw them fall, one 
after another, into the waters, and contented themselves with drop- 
ping a few unavailing expressions of regret. But suddenly a gust 
of wind struck the bark and drove it toward the bank, to their great 
joy. Instantly a score of poles were hooked on the wreck to draw 
it on the beach. Twelve persons were saved from the wreck, one 
of whom was a young man about twenty years old, who had received 
some injury from the hooks, and lay upon the ground without moving, 
so that some thought him to be dead. He retained a bamboo box in 


* Ir may be remarked here, that the usage among the Chinese is to place the family-name before 
the given-name, as L1an-Krnuo, just the contrary to what obtains among ourselves. There are 
usually two or three names taken during the course of a man’s life. 
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his hands which no one tried to take from him. Lian-Fang came 
close to him, deeply affected by the distressing sight, and recalling 
the events which had happened to himself the preceding winter. 
‘ This young man’s case is like mine,’ said he ; ‘if I had not met the 
good Lian, what would have become of the dear remains of m 
father? This young man has no one to care for him, and I will go 
and tell my parents. How happy shall I be to have contributed to 
save his life!’ He ran home and told them all that had happened, 
and added, that he wished to bring in the wounded man and take 
care of him till he was restored.’ 

‘I applaud your sentiments,’ replied Lian; ‘they are beyond all 
praise ; such sympathy we ought ever to extend toward our fel- 
lows.’ ‘ Why have you not brought him with you ?’ said his mother. 

‘Because I had not yet informed you of it; how could I take 
such a liberty ?’ rejoined the boy. 

‘Come along,’ said Lian; and they went together to find him. 
A crowd stood around the young man on the bank, but no one 
thought of helping him. Lian, pushing aside the people, came up 
to him, and said: ‘ Try to get up, my young mgster; my son and [ 
will lead you to our house, where you can take ‘some repose.’ 
Opening his eyes, he made a sign of assent, and taking their hands, 
tried to raise himself up; but what could an old man and a tender 
child do? A porter passed, who seeing Lian, offered to help him. 
He stooped down and took him without difficulty, and they carried 
him between them. Although he could not speak he had his 
senses, and held the bamboo-box by his, teeth, which Lian-Fang 
perceiving, begged to carry for him, and walked on ahead with it on 
his shoulders. The crowd opened the way and followed after them 
as they proceeded home. Those who knew Lian admired his 
humanity, remarking: ‘ This poor youth had been here some time 
and no one pitied or invited him to his house. But as soon as Lian 
was informed of the sad event he came in all haste and busieshim- 
self to get him home. Truly there are few such men. What a 
misfortune that he has no son! But Heaven is just and its decrees 
impenetrable.’ ‘Although he has no son,’ said others, ‘he has 
adopted the young Lian-Fang, who manifests toward him such de- 
ference and attachment as few children do; this may therefore be 
regarded as a recompense from Heaven.’ 

Those who did not know Lian, seeing an old man and his wife 
supporting a wounded person, and a lad walking before them, sup- 
posed they were his parents. But the villagers soon informed them 
of their error, and every one lauded the humanity of the good old 
man. ‘There were some persons in the crowd, however, who began 
to calculate how much the bamboo-box contained ; but such people 
possess nothing but the human figure, without a human heart or 
affections. Lian, assisted by the porter, brought the young man 
home and seated him in the hall, while Lian-Fang placed the bam- 
boo casket by his side. Madame Lian soon brought'a change of 
dress to put on instead of his soaked garments. She soon after 
returned and conducted him into the shop, where she gave him a 
VOL. XXIX. 16 
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cup of the best wine. Lian wrapped him up carefully in a cover- 
let, and when night came put him in bed with his son. 

The next morning Lian came in early to learn how he was, and 
found him quite strengthened. Sitting up in his bed he attempted 
to get down to thank him for his kindness, but the old man stopping 
him told him to remain tranquil and be careful till he recovered. 
The young man raised his head from the pillow and saluting Lian, 
said: ‘I was within two fingers of death, but you have saved my 
life and have been to me as a second father. Yes, it is Heaven who 
sent you to be my liberator, but unluckily I have lost my all, and 
have nothing to repay you with forall your kindness.’ 

‘You are wrong,’ rejoined Lian; ‘ humanity is innate in all men. 
It is better to save one life than build a pagoda of seven stories to 
the honor of Budha. To speak of recompense will be to suppose 
me to possess interested views, but such ideas have no place in my 
heart.’ 

Lian-Ke, for such was his name, was much affected at this, and 
after keeping his bed a few days, sought out the old couple, and kneel- 
ing before them thanked them for their care of him. This young 
man was of an affectionate and amiable disposition, and exhibited 
those polished manners and courtesy which indicate a sweet temper 
and a finished education. Lian and his wife felt the tenderest re- 
gard for him, constantly bestowing upon him a thousand attentions, 
and providing for him the best wine and most delicate viands they 
could procure. He was deeply sensible of the many kind offices 
they did him, and could not restrain a feeling of sadness at seeing all 
the trouble they both took to reéstablish his health. He wished to 
be able to recompense them soon and take his leave of them, but his 
wounds were still so much inflamed that he could not travel; more- 
over, he had neither money nor provisions, and was consequently 
obliged to remain withthem. Ke and Lian-Fang were nearly of the 
same age, and resembled each other too in appearance, while their 
dispositions were still morealike. They related all the misfortunes 
they had severally experienced, and their similarity in this also endear- 
ed them more and more. They soon became so intimate that they 
saluted each other as brothers, and from that moment loved each 
other as much as if they had really been so. One day Ke said, 
‘ Young as you are, and gifted with so many charms, why do you not 
study the classical authors and historians ?’ 

‘I have long wished to do so,’ replied Lian-Fang; ‘ but where 
shall I find any body to give me lessons ?’ 

‘I will not conceal the truth from you,’ rejoined Ke ; ‘since my 
childhood, I have cultivated literature, and am familiar with the 
best ancient and modern authors; I had hoped to get a name, and 
to raise myself by my learning to the highest employments; but 
since I have had the misfortune to lose my parents, academical suc- 
cess and honors have lost all their attractions for me. If you wish, 
my brother, to study, you have only to purchase some books, and I 
shall take great pleasure in directing your studies.’ 

Lian-Fang accepted the offer with many thanks; and Lian, see- 
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ing that the other was an educated young man, and willing to act 
as master to his son, could not refrain from expressing his joy, and 
immediately purchased a great number of books. Ke did not ne- 
glect his pupil, who on his part, gifted with an unusual sagacity, 
soon comprehended all the works which were put in his hands. 
During the day he remained in the shop to study, and sometimes 
kept at his books the whole night. Atthe end of a few months she 
knew the Four Books and the Five Classics, and could compose 
with facility on all literary subjects. 

Ke had now been six months in the house of Lian, and they had 
the same affectionate regard for each other as if they had been uni- 
ted by ties of blood. They could not live separated. But Ke could 
hardly restrain his regret that he had lived so long a time at his 
table without being able to recompense him for his care. As soon 
as his wounds were healed, he began to think of returning to his 
native village. ‘ You have preserved the dying breath of my life,’ 
said he to Lian, ‘ and during these six months I have been with you 
have not ceased to load me with benefits. Now I must take leave 
of you for some time, and return home to inter the remains of my 
parents. When that is done, I will come back and wait on you, to 
show my sense of the obligation.’ 

‘ This conduct does credit to your heart, and far from detaining 
you, I applaud your filial resolution. May I ask when you think of 
going ?’ : 

‘Since I have informed you, and obtained your acquiescence,’ 
answered Ke, ‘I will start to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Very well; let me gothen and find a good boat for you,’ said 
Lian ; but the other preferred going by land. ‘ You know,’ he re- 
marked, ‘that a little more and I should have perished in the waters. 
ea I have no money for such a voyage, and prefer returning by 
land.’ 

‘You will spend as much again for a carriage as a boat,’ re- 
sponded Lian, ‘and perhaps will not be less exposed than on the 
water. You are still weak, and have not strength enough to take 
a long journey on foot.’ 

‘Sir,’ replied Ke, ‘ you know the proverb, ‘When one has money 
he can serve himself of it; when he has none, he must reckon on 
himself.’ Stripped of every thing, as I have been, what have I to 
dread on the road ?” 

Lian told his wife to make ready some wine and lay out dishes 
of meat, to present their friend with a parting repast ; adding, that 
he wished to talk with him about his affairs. After the two friefids 
had drank together till almost midnight, Lian said, his eyes glisten- 
ing with tears, ‘ We have met in this life as two leaves are drifted 
against each other on the surface of the water. During the time 
we have been together we have contracted a mutual attachment 
more intimate than that which the bonds of birth and kindred 
form. My heart is wrung with sadness when I think we are now 
to separate, though the obsequies of a father and @ mother are to a 
son the noblest and most important acts of his life. You ought to 
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leave, and it is not my purpose to detain you from performing this 
sacred duty; but when once gone, who knows if I shall ever see 
you again!’ He sighed deeply, and his wife and Lian-Fang also 
shed tears of pity. 

‘Alas!’ cried Ke, ‘ you know how hard it is for me to leave you ; 
but after the days of mourning are over I will return, by night even, 
to pay you my respects. I beg you then, do not abandgn your- 
selves to tears and grief.’ 

‘I and my wife,’ replied Lian, ‘ will soon reach our seventieth 
year; our frail existence is like the flame of a lamp exposed to a 
gust of wind; each morning we can scarcely hope to preserve it till 
the evening. When your mourning is ended, and you return here, 
who knows whether we shall then be alive? If you do not mean 
to quit us for ever, I beg of you as soon as you have completed 
the rites, and deposited the inanimate remains of your parents 
in the tomb, to return speedily to see us. I would ask this favor 
of the friend of aday; but you have exhibited to me the tenderness 
of a son, and have sworn an eternal attachment for me.’ 

‘Ke promised soon to return, and the family passed the night in 
mutual protestations of affection. Early in the morning Madame 
Lian prepared rice and wine for Ke to take; Lian placed a parcel 
on the table, and then sent Lian-Fang behind the house to bring the 
mule from the stable. ‘My young friend,’ said Lian, ‘I have had 
this beast a long time, but I rarely go out with him, dnd never make 
long journeys ; but I can recommend him to you as an excellent 
saddle-animal. You will thus save yourself all outlay for a carriage 
and porters. In this parcel you will find a coverlet and some quilt- 
ed garments to protect you on the road from the wind and cold. 
With these ten taels of silver,’ added he, taking a roll out of his 
sleeve, ‘you can defray the expenses of your journey; but after 
completing the affairs which engage your attention, be faithful to 
the word you have given me, and speedily return to us.’ 

Ke, seeing the gifts which Lian loaded him with, threw himself 
on the ground before him; ‘For all the kind acts you have done 
for me, Sir, it is quite impossible for me to requite you in this life, 
but in the next life I shall wish to serve you, in order to requite, as 
far as I am able, the generous care and many services you have 
rendered me.’ 

Lian remarked that he had only partly fulfilled those duties 
which humanity imposed on all men, and gave Ke his baggage, who 
mounting the mule, and taking his bamboo casket, betook himself 
to his journey. Lian and his wife took leave of him at the door, 
but Lian-Fang accompanied him a league on his way, when the 
two friends separated : 

THEy met as two leaves floating on the waters : 

They formed a friendship stronger than blood. 

But the morning came, they must separate ; 

They groan, they shed tears in abundance. 

Scarcely have we ceased to heur the courser which carries our friend, 


When the soul is agitated with a thousand inquiet thoughts : 
In the chamber of rest, in the hall of study, we see him and entertain ourself with him.’ 


Ke went on day and night, and ere long reached his native place 
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in Shantung. Could he convince himself that the rains which had 
caused the Yellow River to overflow its banks had engulfed the 
village of Changtsen in their waters? Men and animals, cottages 
and houses, all had disappeared. Finding no shelter, he went to a 
tavern in a neighboring village, hoping there to obtain a convenient 
place to bury his parents. He went every where and inquired of 
every body concerning his family, but could find no traces of any of 
them ; all had perished with the other villages. After staying three 
months in this desolate country, his ten taels began to grow short, 
and he thought, ‘If I spend all my money, what shall I come to in 
this deserted place? It will be better to return to Woo, and I will 
there ask some feet of earth of the good Lian, where I can bury the 
remains of my parents, and if he will accept my services I will stay 
there with bim.’ He accordingly settled his bill and started off, 
travelling constantly,until he arrived at the house of Lian, where he 
saw Lian-Fang reading in the shop as he came up. 

‘My brother,’ cried Ke, ‘how are my parents since my depar- 
ture?’ Lian-Fang recognized him, and left his book to receive his 
brother, leading his mule to the door, and helping him to dismount. 
‘My father and mother are here,’ said he, ‘and since you left have 
thought of you constantly; you could not have come at a better 
time.’ They then entered the hall, where they found the old cou- 
ple, who saluted him with much affection; and the old man ren- 
dered thanks to Heaven for the happiness he had in seeing him. 
Ke returned their salutation by a prostration, after which he related 
to them all that he had learned and experienced since he left them. 
‘My native place is now entirely desolate ; a single individual could 
hardly find an asylum there. I have brought the ashes of my 
parents with me, and I beg you to afford me a few feet of earth to 
inter them with the prescribed rites. My only wish then is to salute 
you as my father, and to remain here with you that I may render 
you the duties of a son, and wait on you to the end of your days. 
Yet I am unaware of your feelings on this matter.’ 

‘The land you need,’ said Lian, ‘ will not be wanting; you may 
choose any place you wish. But as to holding toward you the place 
of a father, I am quite unworthy.’ 

‘If you excuse yourself in this manner,’ replied Ke, ‘ you evi- 
dently refuse to take me for your son; but 1 pray you not to reject my 
desire.’ 

Lian and his wife, at last acceding to his proposition, seated 
themselves, and placing himself between them, he made the usual 
reverences, and saluted them as his father and mother. He then 
brought the remains of his parents and deposited them in a tomb 
raised behind the house. After this the two brothers emulated each 
other in their endeavors to advance the business of their adopted 
parents. They showed them the greatest attentions, and discharged 
for them all the duties which filial affection suggested. Lian and 
his wife, on their part, blessed Heaven. for having given them such 
accomplished children. Every body envied their happiness, and 
acknowledged in this unlooked-for prosperity and favor the recom- 
pense of their many virtues. 
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But time darts away as the flash cleaves the clouds. Lian and 
his wife had lived with their sons about a year, enjoying a happy 
freedom from care, the reward of their active industry, when all at 
once they fell sick. The brothers watched them night and day, for- 
getting almost to loose their girdle to take a few moments’ sleep ; 
they consulted the ablest physicians and offered prayers to the gods, 
but all in vain. Losing all hope, they were plunged in grief; but 
fearing to alarm their parents, and thus hasten their approaching 
end, they forced themselves to appear calm, and spoke to them in 
consoling terms. But grief would then oblige them to retire and 
give free course to their tears. Lian, perceiving his end approach- 
ing, called his two sons to his bed-side to give them his last instruc- 
tions. ‘My children,’ said he, ‘we were without posterity, and 
seemed likely to be deprived, after our death, of the Fandeail sacri- 
fices. Butsuddenly Heaven pitied us, and sent you to hold toward 
us the place of sons. Although only adopted, you have loved us 
with as much tenderness as if we had borne you. We can now 
die without regret; but when we are gone, pay attention to your 
business and preserve the little inheritance we leave you. While 
thinking of the good sense and happy activity which animates you, 
we shall be able to repose tranquilly near the Nine Fountains which 
water the Dark Empire.’ 

The two sons received these instructions with tears, and two days 
after, the old couple died. Groans, tears and lamentations could 
not express their sorrow ; at the first burst of grief they wished to 
die with their parents and follow them to the tomb. They then set 
about preparing the coffins and vestments with all possible splendor, 
and called in many priests to recite the prayers for the dead during 
the nine days, and cause their souls to enter the abodes of the bles- 
sed. When coffined, they set about constructing a tomb to contain 
their inanimate remains. Lian-Fang went tothe capital and brought 
from thence the bones of his mother. When all was ready, and they 
had chosen a happy day, they placed the bodies of Lian and his 
wife in the middle of the tomb; Ke put his father on the left, and 
Lian-Fang his mother’s remains on the right. All the villagers, 
who had admired the probity and humanity of Lian, and respected 
the filial piety of his sons, came to the funeral and joined their 
regrets. 

After the death of their parents, Ke and Lian-Fang ate at the 
same table. Their mutual relations and habits of living together 
had only strengthened their friendship and the ties which united 
them. They soon after shut up the wine-shop and opened a maga- 
zine of silks. The merchants from different provinces, who saw 
the rectitude of these young persons, praised the quality and mode- 
rate price of their goods, and their reputation rapidly extended. In 
less than two years they had amassed a fortune which greatly ex- 
ceeded that they had received from Lian. 

There were many rich dand-holders in the village, who seeing 
these two young men at the head of a flourishing trade, and that 
they had not yet thought of establishing themselves, sent match- 
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makers to them to make proposals. Ke desired to take a companion, 
but Lian-Fang absolutely refused. 

‘You are now nineteen and I am twenty-two,’ said Ke; ‘it is a 
good time to choose a spouse, and rear a family to continue the pos- 
terity of our adopted and legitimate parents. I cannot imagine why 
you blame this resolution.’ 

‘We are now in the prime of life,’ said Lian-Fang; ‘when can 
we better busy ourselves with the cares of trade and industry ? 
Have we time to attend to marriage? Beside, we have lived a long 
time as brothers, and formed a pleasant attachment; can we hope 
for sweeter happiness? If you should take a wife of a bad temper, 
her presence would impede our traffic, and be a source of continual 
uneasiness to you. Is it not better to remain single and renounce 
marriage }’ 

‘You know the proverb,’ replied he: ‘ No good house without a 
wife.’ While we are in the shop engaged in trade, we have nobody to 
look after our kitchen ; now that our business is daily extending, there 
may come strangers to stay with us, and we have no one at home to 
receive and entertain them. What figure, say you, shall we make 
in the world? But that is a little matter. When the good Lian 
first adopted us for his two sons, his only hope was to have some 
descendants who would keep his tomb and offer sacrifices to his 
manes. But if you refuse to marry, you will destroy all his hopes, and 
requite his care with black ingratitude. How will you be able to 
bear the reproaches he will make you in the Gloomy Empire ?” 

Ke recurred constantly to this subject; but his brother made the 
same excuses, and absolutely refused to agree with his proposition. 
He, seeing his obstinacy, did not wish to marry alone, and form with- 
out him an establishment. One day he went to see an intimate 
friend named Kin, and the conversations happening to fall on mar- 
riage, he related the excuses and refusal of his brother. 

‘It is not difficult to under stand them,’ said Kin: ‘ You are, it is 
true, associated together, and it is by your joint efforts that you have 
raised a flourishing house; but as your younger brother has come 
here before you, he thinks perhaps he has more right to the fortune 
of Lian, and will not be sorry to see you marry first. This is I think 
the clue to his conduct and the motive of his vain excuses.’ 

Ke repelled the idea of ascribing such intentions to his brother, 
in whose fairness and candor he had the utmost confidence. 

‘Your brother is in the flower of youth,’ added Kin; ‘he is pos- 
sessed of a clear understanding and rare penetration. Do you sup- 
pose he is ignorant of the advantages of marrying, and the plea- 
sures of ahappyunion? Try another way. Send some one privily 
to sound his intentions and make proposals to him. I will answer 
for his consent.’ 

Ke still felt some doubts as to the success of the plan proposed 
by his friend, but he had hardly left him when he met two match- 
makers, who were seeking him in order to make proposals to his 
younger brother. The young lady they praposed was the daughter 
of a rich silk merchant named Tsuisan. A comparison of the hour 
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of their births, and the characters which composed their natal paper, 
showed a perfect correspondence, and announced a most desirable 
union. 

‘This match will fit my younger brother remarkably well,’ said 
Ke; ‘but there is something rather singular in his case. At the 
sight of a man, he blushes when the subject of marriage is touched 
upon in his presence. Gotohim privately with the propogjtion you 
bring, and if you succeed in overcoming his objections you may 
reckon on my gratitude. I will wait while you are gone, in the shop 
at the head of the street.’ 

The two women left to seek Lian-Fang; but they were gone only 
a short time, and returned to inform Ke what a rough reception 
they had received, and how decidedly he refused to listen to their 
proposals, even leaving them abruptly in the most discourteous man- 
ner. Their ill luck convinced Ke that the refusal of his brother 
was sincere, but he was quite unable to fathom the reason. 

One day he saw a swallow building its nestona rafter. He took 
up a pencil and wrote some verses on the wall, in order to sound 
the intentions of his brother: 


‘THE swallows construct their nests; 
Morning and evening they carry the earth to build their frail tenement ; 
They mutually aid each other, partaking the same cares and the same fatigues. 
If the cock never seeks a companion to nurture his young and give himself posterity, 
At the end of the year his nest will he empty.’ 


Lian-Fang, seeing these verses, read them many times, smiling ; 
then taking a pencil, he wrote a reply in the same rhymes : 


‘Tue swallows construct their nests ; 

Two by two they scour the plain or soar aloft. 

Heaven has lovg fixed the bonds which attach the male to his mate: 
How can it be that the male swallow does not know his mate ?” 


‘ According to the sense of this stanza,’ said Ke, with astonish- 
ment, ‘my brother is a girl! I have always been struck with his 
slight figure and delicate voice ; nor at night have I ever seen him 
disrobe himself of his under garment, not even in hot summer days. 
Still, my doubts are not yet cleared up, and I must act carefully on 
the idea which has now struck me.’ 

He accordingly went to his friend Kin, and related to him the 
verse he had written on the swalldw’s nest, and the answer of Lian- 
Fang. 

‘It is clear as day,’ cried Kin; ‘there can be no doubt that your 
brother is a young woman. But how is it you have never found it 
out during so many years ?” 

Ke related his brother’s extreme reserve, and his scrupulous 
modesty in his presence, and his friend advised him to speak to him 
frankly on the subject, in order to learn his answer, for there 
was no need of any farther proof. ‘If he is really a girl, what hin- 
ders your becoming her husband ? — for this union will strengthen 
and adorn the brotherly sentiments you have so long entertained for 
each other, and which you feel so unwilling to relinquish.’ 

After some discussion of the matter, Kin served up refreshments, 
and the two friends remained together for a long time before Ke 
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returned home. Lian-Fang received him, and seeing him a little 
flustered, gave him an arm to help him to his chamber, and inquir- 
ing where he had been staying so long, complained of his anxiety 
during hisabsence. Although Ke gave an excuse for his delay, say- 
ing that he had been at Kin’s house, where the entertainment and 
company had beguiled him to tarry until late at night, he was not 
thinking much about his reply, for the intentness of his survey of his 
brother. At other times, when his attention had not been directed 
to it, he had no idea that his friend was a girl; but now his suspi- 
cions soon changed to certainty, though he did not feel at liberty to 
express his thoughts. Yet desirous to clear up the mystery, he re- 
ferred to the stanzas he had read. 

‘My brother,’ said he, ‘Il am much pleased with the verses you 
wrote on the swallow’s nest, but | am quite unable to write a corres- 
ponding stanzas with the same elegance. May I ask you the favor 
to compose another on the same theme ?” 

Lian-Fang smiling, took up a pencil and paper and wrote : 

‘THE swallows build their nest; 
The cock and bis mate aid each other, responding with tender notes; 
They dread to let a day of their spring pass, 
But prepare beforehand the nest to receive their young family. 


Who does not pity Hocus with his faultless gem ? 
How could it be that the King of Tsoo did not accept the precious stone offered him!’ 


Ke took the verse, and reading it, said ‘ Are you then, my brother, 
really a girl? 

Lian-Fang cast her eyes to the ground at these words, and colored 
deeply, when the other added: ‘ We have loved each other with all 
the tenderness of relations; why have you concealed this from me 
so long, and worn this dress for so many years 

‘ After losing my mother,’ replied Lian-Fang, ‘ 1 accompanied my 
father on his return home. I adopted a man’s dress, because I feared 
something might happen to me travelling a-foot in my own garments. 
Having lost my father, and not having been able to bury him with 
my mother, I wished to find a place where to deposit the remains of 
both my parents. Heaven permitted me to find an adopted father, 
who in leaving me part of his fortune, furnished me with the means 
to bury them in a proper manner. I speak here without any reserve. 
Seeing that our fortune was still small, and you would not get along 
so well alone, I have purposely endeavored to defer the time of our 
establishment. But since you now press me so strongly to marry, 
I think it best to let you know the truth.’ 

‘In so doing you have performed a difficult act, my brother, an- 
swered Ke, ‘and one which exhibits a resolution and energy far 
above your age andsex. If I may judge from the verses you have 
written, you partake of my sentiments and agree with my wishes. 
We met in life like two leaves floating on the surge, after having 
been long the sport of the winds and waves. We were brothers be- 
fore, now we are partners; it is Heaven which has given us this 
unexpected happiness, and we will form a union, to be severed only 
by death.’ 

‘Your wishes and mine agree perfectly,’ rejoined Lian-Fang ; and 
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the felicity you a speak of is equally the object oft my wishes. The 
three tombs of our parents are together in this place. If I marry 
elsewhere, I cannot visit morning and evening the sepulchre of my 
mother; and beside, my adopted | parents treated me as if I had been 
their own child, so that if I should leave this dwelling which con- 
tained all that has been most dear to me, what joy should I experi- 
ence the rest of my days? If you are pleased with me, let me re- 
main with you, to watch the tombs of our parents and offer there 
their funeral sacrifices; this is my most ardent desire. But we shall 
violate propriety if we are united without the mediation of a match- 
maker. We ought to screen ourselves from all suspicion, and not 
give any hold for malignity to fasten upon.’ 

After that evening they occupied separate chambers. The next 
day Ke went and told Kin of all that had passed, and begged his 
wife to act the part of a match-maker. Lian- lang adopted her proper 
dress, and having chosen a happy day, went with Lian-Ke to the 
tombs of their parents to offer a sacrifice. They then lighted innu- 
merable lanterns and prepared fortheir marriage with great splendor. 
The occurrence diffused joy throughout the village, and all praised 
the probity, filial affection and rare purity of manners of which old 
Lian and his two children had exhibited such models. After mar- 
riage, the two exhibited the same respect and affection as before. 
They acquired a large fortune, and their descendants are alive to 
this day. The village they dwelt in was afterward called ‘ The 
Village of the Three Just Ones.’ 
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AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED TO MRS. MARY EF. HEWITT. 
BY MR. FP, 8. O8GOOD 


I. 


Wuize passion’s*sigh, and Cupid’s dart, 
Around us fly from heart to heart ; 
Dear one! will sister-love like mine 

Be welcomed in a Valentine ? 


it. 


Ah, yes! for in thy generous heart, 
Frank, loyal, fond and free from art, 
No craving for light flattery dwells, 
No poor and false ambition swells. 


Itt. 


Calmly thou wearest thine own bright bays, 
Freely thou yieldest another praise ; 

I love thy soul — take thou from mine 

A sister’s truthful Valentine. 





~~ 
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THE OS: Ek 2. Sree Oo F TIM E. 
BY W. H. C, HOSMER 


I. 


Tue windows were fastened, and bolted the door ; 

One smouldering brand threw faint light on the floor, 
When, followed by twelve heavy beats of the clock, 

A spirit unseen at my casement did knock : 

‘Who is there” ‘Who is there?’ with a shudder I cried, 
And a Voice, hollow-toned like the tempest, replied : 


Ite 


‘ The sad withered heart of that traveller old, 
The gray-headed Year, is now silent and cold ; 
On a pallet of straw, wan and wasted he lies, 
No warmth in his veins, and no light in his eyes; 
I come, hither called, moody Sexton of Time, 
From my cavernous home in a mystical clime. 


Itt. 


‘A king many months did he rule in the land, 
And the sceptre of empire befitted his hand; 
In June his proud palace with azure was hung, 
Through its picturesque halls witching melody rung, 
Rich emerald carpet each floor overspread, 
Embroidered with blossoms, to soften the tread. 


Iv. 


‘Oh! where shall I trench a receptacle deep, 
Where find for the pilgrim a chamber of sleep? 
Oh! not by the way-side, for over his grave 
A banner of white would the storm-demon wave, 
And frolicksome steeds, ringing bells on the blast, 
While Mirth held the reins, would be hurrying past. 


v 


*Oh! not in the woods will I build him a tomb, 
Gone, gone are their crowns, and no violets bloom ; 
In their desolate depths not a warbler is seen, 
The brook hath no murmur, its margin no green, 
And the sobbing of winds and the creaking of boughs 
From rest might the heart-broken slumberer rouse. 


vt. 


‘ Bright dew where the lost and the lovely lie low 
He dropped, causing deeper the verdure to grow, 
And sent golden sunshine and pattering showers, 
While bright grew the desolate grave-yard with flowers ; 
But Earth, once so fair by his agency made, 
Will furnish no cell where his bones may be laid. 
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vit. 


‘ Dark bearers will come at the blast of my horn, 
His corse shall be gently to Shadowland borne, 
And the Sexton of Time will a sepulchre build 
In its valley by winter, the tyrant, unchilled, 
While the newly-crowned year, a wild rioter, laughs 

At the wassailing board, and a full bumper quaffs. 


Vitt. 


‘Revel on! revel on! with the youthful and gay, 
Proud heir of the fallen! thy locks shall grow gray ; 
Though the days of thy life inexhaustible seem, 

They will melt like the dew, they will pass like a dream: 
The fields of delight stretch to deserts of grief, 
For from spring-time to winter the journey is brief.’ 


1x. 


The Voice died away, and a trumpet was blown ; 
I looked from my window in terror I own, 

And phantom-like forms by the snow-light beheld, 
A dim figure leading them, hoary with eld ; 

The funeral it seemed of the friendless Old Year, 


For borne in their midst was a shadowy bier. 
January 1, 1847. 
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BRAZILIAN NEGRESSES. 


BY HARR®-UDARRINO. 


One morning at a hotel in Rio de Janeiro I witnessed a most in- 
teresting scene. 

Two Brazilians were writing in the coffee-room, with various 
documents lying on the table. There stood by them a middle-aged 
negress, whose shoes denoted that she was free, slaves not being 
allowed to wear them. She looked earnestly at the men, and 
seemed to be anxious for the completion of their work. She was 
tall and slender, and in African costume; having a colored stuff 
mantel tastefully thrown over herneck and reaching below her waist. 
At her side stood a young negress of the same slender form ; and I 
thought of the same tribe, although her skin was of a deeper jet, 
caused by the freshness of youth. Both seemed to belong to the 
tribe of the Cabendas; their features being more distinguished, and 
the lower jaw less projecting than is the case with the negroes of 
other tribes. The features of the Cabendas indeed resemble those 
of Europeans, the mouth having a grave expression and the lips 
being smaller than those of the Mozambique negroes. The coun- 
tenance of this fine people usually indicate reflection and great 
calmness of temperament. 

_The younger negress was barefooted, in token of her servile con- 
dition. In other respects she was well dressed. Indeed, good 
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habits and cleanliness in person and clothing characterize the 
blacks generally in the Brazils. 

Several strangers and some people of the hotel stood by, but a 
dead silence prevailed while the two Brazilians wrote; I looked 
upon the whole group from a distance. 

The quick heaving bosom of the young negress betrayed her 
deepemotion. But she stood like one amazed, with her arms hang- 
ing listlessly by her side, and her eyes gazing on the other negress. 
Near the door stvod a black porter ready to put into his basket a 
little trunk which was on the ground, and upon the trunk lay a pretty 
straw bonnet. 

When the writing was done, the elder negress put a large packet 
of bank-notes on the table without saying one word. At this the 
younger female breathed forth a deep-drawn sigh ; and her whole 
frame was obviously affected in every limb, although she did not 
move from the spot she stood upon. The calm, deep feeling ex- 
pressed in her features is indescribable. Her eyes became suffused ; 
but so entirely was she absorbed by what was passing before her, 
that she was quite unaware of the gush of tears which followed. 

My attention was riveted. One of the Brazilians took up the 
notes, which as far as could be judged of from where I stood, 
amounted to a large sum; and having counted them, he carefully 
put them into his pocket-book. The younger negress again stood 
perfectly still, and stared vacantly at the objects about her. The 
documents were now handed to the elder negress, who read and 
signed them, as did also the Brazilian who had received the money. 
She then for the first time looked at the young negress with an ex- 
pression of gratulation and delight, mingled however with sorrow 
and aconflict of emotions. The latter clasped her hands and raised 
her eyes upward in silence. 

Until now, not a word had all this time been uttered. At length 
one of the Brazilians growled in a surly tone to the young girl: 

‘ You are free, you may go.’ 

But she stirred not. The other Brazilian, who seemed to be a 
notary, added : 

‘ She has been free since yesterday.’ His companion again feeling 
his pocket-book in which the notes had been put, then asked him if 
he would take refreshment, which he refused. Hereupon the elder 
negress nodded to the porter, who snatched up the trunk, and put it 
on his head; and all left the room, except the individual who had 
received the money. He began to talk to one of the waiters of the 
hotel, when suddenly he rushed into the street, and followed at full 
speed, the party that had gone away. 

‘Upon my asking the occasion of this new movement, the chief 
waiter, a Genoese, who had looked on with the rest, replied eagerly: 
‘The old negress recognized in the younger, who was brought a 
slave to Brazil, the daughter of an old African friend; and she re- 
deemed the girl for six hundred milréas.’ 

‘ But why,’ said I, ‘ does the Brazilian run so fast after them ? 

Before an answer could be made, the whole party came in again. 
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The black porter had the little trunk in his basket, and put it down 
before them all. 

The waiter then said, with a laugh: ‘1 don’t know what the old 
fellow would be at. He has just inquired whether we have not 
missed something from the room where the young negress had slept 
for several nights; for her old friend brought her hither, as soon as 
she had discovered and redeemed her. That gentleman,’ added the 
waiter, pointing to the old Brazilian, ‘ guaranteed the payment of the 
purchase money until the elder negress could fetch it from the 
country.’ 

Another waiter now went to the room in question to see if any 
thing had been stolen. 

The accused, however, became very different from the subdued 
and almost stupified being she had before appeared to be. Her 
eyes were inflamed, her lips were livid, her cheeks put on the pecu- 
liar paleness of the blacks when deeply moved. She demanded of 
her former owner in quick, indignant tones, ‘Did I ever rob you be- 

fore? Did you ever before charge me with the petty theft ?? These 

hurried questions were accompanied by a look such as I had never 
witnessed ; and I have not been unobservant of the various expres- 
sions of human passions. It was a withering flash as of lightning ; 
and the miserable master of this poor freed girl stood for a moment 
abashed under its influence. The habitual spirit of domination, 
however, did not fail him, and recovering his self-possession, he in- 
sultingly ordered her to open the trunk to be examined. 

‘Do so at once, my child,’ said the eldest negress, with the fullest 
confidence in the offspring of the friend of her youth, who forth- 
with drew the key from her bosom; and kneeling down unlocked 
the trunk. While taking out her little store, she did not deign to 
look up at heraccuser. Pride and sovereign contempt marked her 
features. As she lifted out article by article to be examined, she 
raised her head in a peculiar manner without looking up. A few 
books and some clothes formed the contents of the trunk; and shaking 
each article separately she laid them all quietly on the ground. 

I was much struck and surprised at her sudden calm; at the com- 
plete transition from a fury of passion to the most perfect compo- 
sure. It was the tempest-tossed lake become placid, and shone 
upon by the serenest glories of the bright moon, and freshened by 
the clearest atmosphere. 

Her mother’s friend had no doubt of her innocence; but she 
looked more in pity than in scorn at the Brazilian, so that he kept 
his eyes on the trunk in order to escape her gaze. 

The waiter who went to examine the room, returned laughing, 
and then making some observation on his bootless errand, he gave 
the elder negress a pair of yellow shoes left by the young girl her- 
self. Such shoes are worn by the freed negroes, and these with the 
other trifles were recently given toher. She seemed to have shrunk 
from putting them on, under an anxious feeling that her good fortune 
might not prove real. 

When the trunk was emptied, and all the contents were seen to 
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be her own, she remained stooping as before, and did not condescend 
to look at her persecutor; nor even betrayed the slightest triumph 
atthe result. She was indeed too proud to put any value upon being 
acquitted of so base a charge. The Brazilian, on the other hand, 
humiliated at the whole scene, muttered a few words of regret; and 
feeling in his pocket for the notes he had just received, he withdrew. 
The young negress quietly replaced her little store ; and the black 
porter, who had given signs of extreme irritation at what had passed, 
now gave vent to his rage by convulsively clenching his fist at the 
Brazilian, but the elder negress directed him to take the trunk away; 
and at length all three retired together, with exemplary compo- 
sure. 

We who remained could not comprehend the real motive of this 
unjustifiable proceeding, unless it were an ebullition of impotent 
malice. The obviously noble character of the accused, which had 
won the admiration of us strangers, ought certainly to have inspired 
her owner, who knew her so much better, with the fullest confidence 
and respect, instead of exciting in him the worst feelings. I thought 
it probable that in this case, as in many others I had heard of a 
spirit of revenge actuated the white man against the poor girl for 
rejecting his infamous advances. 

I returned home to my solitude as quickly as the business I had 
come upon to Rio de Janeiro permitted ; and indulged in the reflec- 
tions excited by these occurrences. They were not new to me; and 
disclosed traits of character in an oppressed race which filled me 
with surprise and respect. I could not resume my accustomed oc- 
cupations. The hand of the author was disabled by his better 
thoughts. The hard fate of the colored people, eternally exposed 
to extreme insult, and to the white man’s baseness, haunted me while 
my feelings were relieved by the frequent contrast presented by the 
good and noble acts of their black brethren. 


‘COLERIDGE’S GENEVIEVE,’ 


Visions of soul, and forms of poet’s art, 
Are strangely, sweetly blended all in thee. 
There flows a rich and rippling melody 
Of love, brook-like, that gushes from thy heart, 
And softly gliding through the embrace of thyme, 
Steals out into a world of poesy. 
Ah, gentle Genevieve ! thy fantasy 
Breathes spirit-life ecstatic o’er dead rhyme ; 
As from cold river-waves the gold-edged rays 
Of morn’s young sun send up a columned haze, 
Rifted and quiv’ring, through whose dense array 
We see rose-sheeted day-beams, trembling round 
The silver sculpture of the clouds, that sway 
"Neath sapphire skies, in virgin whiteness crowned. 
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BY MRS. M. E. HEWITT. 






A TRAVELLER on the Syrian sands, 
For many a weary, lengthening mile, 

Panting beneath the fiery sun, 

Winds onward to the river Nile. 


To that far land where broods the Sphynx 
O’er years unborn and centuries hoar ; 

Where the time-conquering Pyramids 

Uprear their forms for evermore. 


Amid the tombs her Puaraons raised, 
Where sleep their ashes all forgot ; 

To seek the records time hath kept, 

The lore the Copht remembers not. 






The camel lifts his patient eyes 

Up gently toward the blazing sun ; 
A toilsome march before him lies 
Ere yet his pilgrimage be done. 






It is the holy Sabbath-day, 
And on the traveller’s listless ear 

His own remembered village-bells 

Peal o’er the desert, loud and clear. 






His own sweet native village bells, 
What spell hath waked them here to-day ? 

Dear Gop! his mother prays to thee 

In that old chapel far away ! 






And he is back, beside her there, 
Low bending down, in memory, 

While o’er his spirit comes the prayer 

He learned in childhood at her knee. 


When journeying o’er life’s lengthening track, 
Toward some far good, unfound before ; 

Some wakened memory calls us back 

To joys that we may know no more. 


Oh, wisdom old, and worldly lore ! 
Ye shrines of man’s idolatry ; 

What were ye to that by-gone time 

Of prayer beside a mother’s knee ! 
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M ABD’ ALLAH OMAR, TO SEYD AHHMAD EL HAJI, OMIEF SECRETARY OF TH CKADEE AT CAIRO 





You can hardly imagine, my dear Ahhmad, how.great is the num- 
ber of religious sects existing in this country, and how they all thrive 
and make numerous proselytes. Our own faith is so pure, so well 
adapted to the condition of our people, that we have little difference 
of opinion, and this only on minor points. We have only four sects, 
whereas in this country the sects, sub-sects and private religious as- 
sociations are too numerous to be counted. Each one believes it 
has found the true road to heaven, and looks down upon those of a 
different persuasion, if not with a full measure of dislike, certainly 
with great contempt. 

In former days the method of convincing, of bringing all people 
to think alike, was by fire and faggots. This mode has fallen into 
disuse, because in the first place it was not always successful ; some 
of the refractory were so obstinate as to die; in the second place, 
people get tired of seeing the same thing and want change. So 
now they only condemn their opponents to everlasting torments in 
the next world, and brand them with opprobrious epithets so long as 
they remain in this. I am led to believe this plan is generally ap- 
proved, for I see every day many persons whom I know have thus 
been thoroughly damned, who yet seem contented with their lot, and 
lead easy, quiet lives, beside being useful citizens. It is not how- 
ever the lenity of their respective doctrines, or from mildness of dis- 
position, that makes these sectarians thus gentle toward each other ; 
the civil law interferes to prevent violence and secure the rights of 
individuals ; if left to themselves there are fanatics enough quite 
willing to renew the old method of convincing, for those who dis- 
card reason are often sanguinary when religion is in quéstion. 

It will amuse you to have a description of some of these societies. 
I can only mention a few of those that are most prominent, with 
such of their notions as I gather from my own observation, or from 
intelligence derived from my friends. 

One sect believes in three Gods, with the addition of a female, 
whom they regard as a powerful intercessor, and they invoke be- 
side a legion of persons, men and women, who were once their com- 
panions on earth, but who, they say, are now in Paradise. Whenever 
one of their number has displayed many shining qualities, and de- 
voted them in an especial manner to the promotion of the views of 
the sect, soon after his death, his memory is blessed, and his name 
written down ina book; and if he continues to behave well in the by 
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other world haces one tacit ed years, he is dons elevated toa Maher 
rank bythe High Priest or his successor. This plan is for the double 
purpose of giving the recipient a nearer view of divinity, and of 
adding to the number in heaven of those who watch over the true 
Church on earth. 

They call themselves the only interpreters of the divine wisdom ; 
no person must read a religious book without their approbagion, and 
on all doubtful points they only are to be consulted, and their opinion 
is to be the only guide. 

Whoever doubts the infallibility of their High Priest is damned 
the moment the thought passes his mind, and they keep candles 
burning in their churches, even in broad day, that they may be the 
better able to see the Evil Spirit if he should venture to come in. 
They believe their Deity comes frequently to the earth, and at stated 
periods they eat a substance which the Priests say is the body of the 
Deity himself., This they do to keep spiritual life within them. 
They have a great variety of forms, the observance of which is en- 
joined under severe penalties ; they are more numerous than I can 
bear in mind; and if I could recollect them, the recital would no 
way interest you. One is of a secret kind known only to the initiated, 
being performed in whispers that pass between the worshippers and 
the Priest, who is bound never to divulge them. 

Another set of Christians believe in as many Gods as the one just 
spoken of; they leave out women, and have only a moderate number 
of men called Saints, whom they invoke whenever they think their 
so doing will be of service. Their books assert the real presence, as 
do the tenets of the previously-mentioned sect, from which by-the- 
by they spring. However, with surprising inconsistency, if one of 
their own number should be known to believe in the doctrine, he 
would be dismissed from the Church with disgrace. They arrogate 
to themselves the sole right of teaching, being, as they pretend, the 
lineal descendants of the Apostles who delegated to them the au- 
thority. This right is strongly contested by other religionists, but 
opposition only serves to make them hold to the assumption with 
more tenacity, fora falsehood is said to become truth if you will 
only hold to it long enough. They deride the ceremonies of their 
opponents, yet have a variety of their own, equally puerile. Just 
before the Imam ascends the raised seat to read the prayers, he re- 
tires to an adjoining room of the church, pulls off his shirt, and puts 
it on outside of his garments. On his entrance, the effect is striking; 
the men are absorbed in thought, the females begin to flutter, and 
the service commences. This outward form serves to convince the 
worshippers that he wears clean linen, and his prayers are effica- 
cious in proportion to his care in this particular point. Once a year 
is performed a ceremony called laying on of hands, which being 
considered a very essential rite, great delicacy is necessary in its per- 
formance. The worshippers, men, women and children, come toward 
the chief priest during public service, and he is to put his hands on 
to one particular part of the head,and on no other, when he tells 
them they have done well the past year, while he enjoins them to 
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continue to do so during the year to come. So essential is it that the 
priest’s hands should fall on the right place, that the faithful would 
not only think themselves deprived of a blessing, but be polluted, if 
he were to put them elsewhere. Itis upon record that a priest once 
placed his hand on another part of the person of a female worship- 
per, by which great confusion was produced among the members of 
the Church. The female represented the circumstance to her friends, 
alleging that the ceremony could not have been properly performed 
inasmuch as it produced an effect different from what she expected, 
or what is known to be the intention of the rite; while others were 
not slow in accusing the priest of want of skill in the mode of using 
his hands, by which he was rendered unfit for the performance of the 
duties of his office. In vain he insisted on the purity of feeling 
which prompted him to bestow his blessing on all parts of the per- 
son at once. No one would of course suspect him of improper mo- 
tives, yet his excuse was not admitted, and he was degraded. The 
priest was not however without friends, who warmly espoused his 
cause. Nevertheless, it produced a division among the members of 
the society, who formed themselves into two parties ; the one in favor 
of the priest is called the ‘ Feeling,’ while the one opposed to him goes 
by the name of the ‘ Unfeeling.’ 

So you see, that notwithstanding they rail against each other’s 
forms and ceremonies, one sect has as many as another, though dif- 
fering in kind, and the more unmeaning they are, the more firmly 
do they adhere to them. 

A third sect, and one of the most numerous, derives its conse- 
quence in a great degree by affirming with absolute certainty that 
all mankind are born totally depraved, continue in deadly sin through 
life, in spite of all they can do to the contrary, and for the most part 
have a sure retreat prepared for them from all eternity in the regions 
of darkness, where dwells Exsuis. And farther, that people are 
placed there by the Derry, as a special token of His regard and 
mercy, for which advantage the condemned cannot be sufficiently 
thankful. They discountenance all sorts of amusements, and regard 
a solemn demeanor as a mark of sanctity; and so well do some of 
them practice upon this injunction, that to see them, you would sup- 
pose they had just returned from the place I have mentioned. They 
encourage a few, a very small number, of their followers, to expect 
a better lot than is assigned to the mass, by inculcating the belief 
that a small portion of their own sect was selected by special favor 
to be happy, long before they were born, and without ever having 
done any thing to merit this act of free-will. By way of encourage- 
ment to those who do well on earth, some of their learned doctors 
tell them that one of the pleasures they will enjoy, if they reach 
Paradise, will be that of beholding the torments of the damned ; 
which pleasure will be greatly enhanced by the sight of little chil- 
dren, who will likewise be there, if their parents have neglected to 
baptize them before death. I must confess this is a species of com- 
fort unknown to our law, and as far as my knowledge extends, not 
offered by any other sect. 
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Another party place all their hopes on frequent use of the bath; 
external cleanliness, with them, creates internal holiness; and cer- 
tainly,in a country where bathing-houses are few, it is a sensible doc- 
trine. Some of them, not content with the practice of usual ablu- 
tions, like good Moslems, submerge the body, in the full belief that 
the process cleanses the mind from all impurities, while it gives 
strength to withstand the allurements of the world. They are 
rather ascetic in their mode of living, are formal in mannérs, with 
appearance of great meekness, though in their prayers they are 
vehement and noisy, much given to singing, especially psalms trans- 
lated from the Jews’ books into quaint language, and set to the 
music of the presentage. They have much influence over females, 
whom they entice to their society for the sake of their voices. In 
doing this they manifest great worldly wisdom, for no one can deny 
that the concord of sweet sounds, if judiciously employed, may be 
made an allurement to devotion. 

This summary account is sufficient to convey to you an idea of 
the various religious associations that pretend to know more than 
the community generally, and who set themselves up as guides to 
the road to Heaven. It would fatigue you to enumerate more; and 
as to giving a history of the vagaries of the human mind, I have 
neither leisure nor inclination to impose upon myself so great a 
task. I cannot however avoid taking notice of one or two minor 
pretenders to religious distinction, who have lived their day, deluded 
many visionary people, and now are on the decline. 

An illiterate man, of notoriously bad character, loudly proclaimed 
that the present Koran of the Christians, which has been in reve- 
rence about eighteen hundred years, was entirely defective ; in fact, 
a book not to be relied: upon by the faithful; that by an immediate 
revelation from Heaven he had been directed to a spot in the earth 
where the true book, bound with golden clasps, was concealed ; 
which book he had been permitted ta take, for the purpose of gui- 
ding mankind in the proper knowledge of their duties. He then 
published pretended extracts, in what he termed the language of 
the work, but which proved to be a mere mass of uncouth words no 
one could understand, and which he knew had of themselves no 
meaning. This vulgar, ignorant man was able to impose upon thou- 
sands of persons, and draw from them large sums of money, by 
propagating a flimsy lie, and talking in a language perfectly unin- 
telligible. The most stupid Fellah, who gathers a few grains of 
wheat on the banks of the Nile, would not have been deceived by 
this wretched impostor. Yet the man led away a large number, 
who in other respects were persons of good understanding. 

Beside these fanatics, several pretended prophets have arisen, 
who have predicted the destruction of the world, and with very little 
cunning have fixed the day when the catastrophe was to take place. 
When deceived by seeing the day pass without the occurrence of 
the calamity, they have not lost courage, but unblushingly fixed 


another period, for the coming of which they and their silly follow- 
ers are still waiting. 
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You will say to me, ‘ How is it possible that a people you have 
described as being sober-minded and meditative, should permit 
themselves to be deluded by the misdirected zeal of sectarians, or 
the unhallowed visions of ignorant impostors?’ The truth is, my 
dear Ahhmad, on religious subjects, people, not only in America 
but in other countries, are much disposed to relinquish the use of 
their senses. Where the understanding and the heart should unite 
to erect a pure faith, the imagination is allowed to control both, and 
they suffer themselves to be carried away contrary to their own bet- 
ter reason. Indeed there are not wanting fanatics who deride the 
use of reason altogether, assert that it should be cast aside, and the 
religious sentiments be directed solely by an out-pouring of the 
spirit. 

America is a receptacle of all nations, tongues and modes of 
thinking. Here, those who come are allowed full liberty to repre- 
sent every modern sect of the Christian faith, and it is visible that 
their ingenuity is ever in exercise to create as many new societies 
as they can find of disciples willing to enrol and be guided by their 
rules. 

It is not to be wondered at that sects should arise. The most of 
mankind throw upon others the duty they themselves should per- 
form, and yield their understanding to the guidance of those whose 
opinions on the common concerns of life they would disregard. This 
gives encouragement to sect-makers, inasmuch as we are all fond of 
governing. 

I have already observed that these several sects hate each other 
thoroughly, sectarianism being apt to carry with it intolerance ; yet 
on one point they lay aside their mutual animosity, and act im con- 
cert. At the mention of the Jewish people they forget their hatred 
of each other, and join forces to heap farther odium on a race whom 
all Christians have united to degrade. The tenets of the Christians 
are derived from the Jews’ books, modified by later writings of cer- 
tain of that nation, who, discarding the exclusive features which dis- 
figured the creed of their fathers, proclaimed a doctrine more sim- 
ple, and better adapted to everycondition of mankind. This change 
does not affect the substance, and the Christians still bestow the 
utmost reverence on the Jewish Code, which they declare to be the 
voice of Gop delivered to this very people whom he selected to be 
the expounders of His will. They admit also that the Jews, from 
time immemorial, have practiced the precepts it enjoins, and have 
with pious care preserved the record in its original purity; they 
quote the writings as containing maxims of perfect wisdom, at the 
same time take pride in extolling the merits of the distinguished 
persons who were law-givers and rulers of the Jewish tribes. In 
short, from this despised race the Christians derive their code of 
morals, their system of laws, the sublimest portion of their poetry, 
and the foundation of their religious faith. Yet for these blessings, 
thus derived from the children of Israel, the Christians have ever 
been ungrateful. No sooner did they cease to be persecuted by the 
Pagans, than they became in turn persecutors themselves, and the 
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first object of their oppression was the people from whom they de- 
scended, and to whom the owed so much. 

The Jews are the only people who through weal and wo have 
kept true to their original faith, and whose hopes of a better con- 
dition are not weakened by disappointment. They live to see the 
old stock diminished by the growth of Christianity and Moham- 
medism, which have branched from it, and absorbed the nourishment 
of the parent trunk. Yet, like the adherents of most religions of 
the world, they refer the establishment of their particular form of 
faith to the direct interference of the God of their fathers, while 
they still firmly believe that the remnant of their tribes is under 
His peculiar care, and shall yet outnumber the sands of the sea. 

How happy, my dear Ahhmad, ought you and I to feel, at being 
removed from the influence of these unholy excitements; who are 
blessed with a code that clearly points out what we should shun, 
and makes plain the duties we should perform; which enjoins 
peace aud good will to all our fellow beings. Well is it said in 
the Koran, in the chapter entitled ‘ The Cow,’ ‘ A fair speech, and to 
forgive, is better than alms followed by mischief.’ May we put our 
trust not in men, but only in ‘ Him who divideth the dawn from the 
darkness, and hath appointed the night for rest, and who maketh the 
Sun and the Moon to mark the course of Time!’ 


New-York, twenty-eighth day of the Moon 
Ramadan, Year of the Hegira, 1260. a 


Letter Thirteenth. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME; 


In a country like this, wherein the people are fickle, and have a 
great desire to possess new things, it is rather surprising that our 
Holy Law has not found disciples and obtained a place in the ranks of 
the numerous religious sects that pervade the land. This arises in 
part from bigotry, but more especially from ignorance of the purity 
of our faith. Although a variety of sects abound, they are all off- 
shoots from the same Christian stock ; even they who promulgate 
the wildest dogmas, draw the materials for their new schemes from 
the same source as those who practice the prevailing mode of wor- 
ship of the country. But that a people so very inquisitive as these 
are should be willing to rest in ignorance of a faith cherished by 
one hundred and fifty millions of the human race, excites pity as 
well as astonishment. Even pagan rites and heathen mythology 
are treated with respect, are subjects of their conversation, quoted 
in their writings, and are the fruitful source whence springs the in- 
spiration of their most admired poets. But talk to them of the 
precepts of our Holy Law, they stare with incredulity; or if they 
have any candor, confess their entire want of knowledge of its prin- 
ciples, and the saving virtue of its practice. 

I am ever averse to religious discussion; any thing that tends 
toward religious controversy I shun; so that whenever I am ques- 
tioned upon our tenets, I content myself by giving general ideas, 
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accompanied only with remarks that may awaken curiosity or incite 
to deeper consideration. Even in this gentle way of inviting to 
meditation on this serious subject | am not always met by the calm 
reasoning usually practiced by honest seekers after truth, but am 
exposed to the mortification of being taxed as a deluded follower of 
a false system, perverted from the Christians’ books by an artful 
impostor. Not contented with pointing out errors of doctrine, which 
they pretend do exist in our law, they brand with opprobrious epi- 
thets the fore-ordained prophet who made it clear to the meanest 
capacity, and gave it as a rule of faith to millions, who in receiving 
it were drawn from the practice of a barbarous idolatry. Oh, Ahh- 
mad! O, Ebee oul Ebyer! (Father of Candor,) I am shocked at the 
want of respect shown to the memory of our blessed law-giver. I 
am more affected by this irreverence, as it comes from a sensible 
people, who unknowingly give signs of a leaning toward our faith, 
and who might by proper culture be brought to adopt the precepts 
of the Ckoran. Already are they much advanced in a few of the 
leading points; many believe in the Great Unity; the joys promised 
in our paradise fall in with their desires; several are disposed to 
act on the permission given to have more than one wife. Tempe- 
rance is so far encouraged that they spare not to eat in thankfulness 
of the many things bestowed on man for food, as is recommended 
in the second chapter of the Ckoran; and they never, like the 
wicked Koreish, come to prayers when they are drunk. You see 
there is ground for hope that the day of this good people may come, 
as it certainly will, for great is Ckodah. Their sins are those of 
ignorance, and they are to be preferred to those who, having been 
educated in the faith of Islam, live as if they knew nothing, and 
make a mock of holy things. As for those wilful sinners, black be 
their faces, and may the graves of their fathers be set upon by 
jackasses ! 

Although, as I have already said, the most of the individuals 
whom I meet are entirely ignorant of our faith, and hold to errone- 
ous ideas of the character of our prophet, yet I was lately so fortu- 
nate as to find a person not only willing to be enlightened, but one 
who was desirous of receiving all the knowledge which as a Mos- 
lem I was supposed to possess on this most interesting topic. To 
you the subject is of course familiar, yet I shall repeat the account 
I gave, that you may compare it with your own superior wisdom, 
and learn at the same time, that although sojourning in a strange 
land, among a benighted people, I have not forgotten the good 
principles in which | have been nourished. I did not allow my 
‘predilections to warp my better reason, but endeavored calmly to 
place before the mind of my kind listener a collection of facts, 
drawn from our Arabian authors, all which are confirmed by the 
testimony of the Christian historians who are versed in Eastern 
literature. 

I began by saying that Mohammed never assumed to be a divine 
person, but called himself merely a servant or messenger to whom 
Gop had graciously vouchsafed to reveal His will; neither did he 
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pretend to _ the power of performing miracles. He commenced 
his career by being a merchant, the profession of his relations, his 
parents dying when he was very young. This gave him a know- 
ledge of men that was of service to him in after life. At his birth 
the eastern world was brought into a state which prepared it to re- 
ceive the doctrine of Islam, the true and original religion, which 
had been corrupted, and which needed a special revelation through 
him, to purify and revive. The Romans and Persians were at war; 
both powers, especially the former, on the decline; while the Jews 
and Christians were engaged in deadly strife with each other. The 
Christian Church was in the highest degree corrupt, and buried in 
superstition of the darkest kind; love and charity, (the brightest 
precepts of the Ckoran,) were unheeded, while the Christian priests 
were constantly engaged in disputes on abstruse points, which pro- 
duced endless schisms, or if they united, it was for the sole purpose of 
promoting the objects of personal ambition. Europe at this time 
presented a scene of violence and bloodshed, while Arabia was sunk 
into idolatry. Mohammed came on his sacred mission to give peace 
and knowledge, by offering a system which should unite all people 
under one simple law that all could understand. This doctrine was 
the belief in one only Gop, the avenger of wrong and the rewarder 
of virtue. He was forty years old when his mission devolved upon 
him, a period of life when his judgment was matured, and he was 
able to see through the darkness of paganism. Atthe end of twelve 
years he had not only imbued with his doctrine his immediate family 
and relations, but entirely by his great sagacity and power of 
persuasion had drawn toward him a large number of devoted fol- 
lowers. His conduct was marked by wisdom and guided by pru- 
dence, till he was able to embody a number of adherents, when he 
repelled force by force. 

With a rapidity of which no other religious scheme can boast, in 
twenty-three years from the commencement of his labors, and within 
his own life-time, he saw idolatry rooted out of Arabia, and the pure 
doctrine of Islam established in its place. He lived to see the 
princes of the idolatrous tribes come to court his favor or embrace 
his doctrine, and to behold the establishment of his law from the 
gulf of Persia to the Red Sea. In the performance of his mighty 
task he used allthe means which Arabic tradition and the writings 
of learned men could bring in aid of his plan, until at last he per- 
fected a scheme suited to the spiritual wants of mankind, and which 
for clearness may vie with the much-vaunted canons of synods or 
councils of his time. When finished, the system was made public 
in a language the most rich and harmonious that was ever invented ; 
one by which its composition can follow the thought in its wildest flight 
and paint it with all the justness of truth ; by the harmony of its tones 
can imitate the cry of animals, the murmur of the streams, the loud 
roar of thunder, and the rustling of winds. In this language, that so 
many poets have embellished, and which has existed since the com- 
mencement of the world, he carefully studied to give to his moral pre- 
cepts all the charm which a pure diction could impart, all the dignity 
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a theme so exalted could demand, and to the accredited legends of 
the age a delicacy of expression which forced them to sink deep in 
the heart. 

I confess to you, my dear Ahhmad, that as I advanced in my dis- 
course my enthusiasm was raised, and I was on the point of enlarg- 
ing on the blessings an adherence to our faith bestows on all true 
believers, and the boundless gratitude due to Allah for his goodness 
in making our holy prophet the instrument for communicating it, 
when I noticed the friend who had the kindness to listen to me, give 
certain tokens of wishing to change, or at least, vary the subject. 
Accordingly, 1 proceeded to give a general description of the 
character and qualities, personal and moral, of our great law-giver. 
In doing this 1 took as my guide Abut Feda, an author whose au- 
thority carries weight among the Christians, who always refer to his 
works to obtain true notions of the personages, events and manners 
which are worthy of remark in Arabic history. 

Mohammed was of middle stature. He had a large head, thick 
beard, and the palms of his hands and feet were strong and rough ; 
his bones were large and well knit, complexion florid, eyes black, 
the shape of his face pleasing, hair long and straight, with a neck 
white and smooth as ivory. In the course of his career he was 
politic, persuasive and brave. Habitually clement, he was severe 
only when circumstances connected with his religious duty rendered 
severity necessary. He was kind to his inferiors, affable with his 
equals, beloved by his family, and he secured the attachment of all 
those who were near his person. His opponents he more frequently 
won over by peaceful arts than conquered by violence; and when 
once they enrolled themselves as his followers they gave him their 
entire confidence and respect. He was modest in demeanor, slow 
of speech, just in his dealings. He had to contend against Jews, 
Christians and Idolaters, and overcome them all; and he bequeathed 
to his successors a spiritual authority which bas lasted twelve hundred 
years, and which is still obeyed as arule of faith by millions of peo- 
ple dispersed over the globe. His death was in accordance with 
the rectitude of his conduct in life,and exhibited the favor with which 
he was regarded in Heaven. He died of the effect of poison ad- 
ministered to him in his food by one of his enemies several years 
previously. He knew his end was near, and waited for it with re- 
signation. His senses were preserved entire, and he conversed 
clearly to al] around him until the last moment. During the last 
three days of his illness the Angel Gabriel made him frequent visits 
to demand of him the state of his health. The day of his final de- 
parture the Angel of Death presented himself at the door of his 
dwelling ; Gabriel, who saw him, told his friend the Angel asked 
permission to enter, and added, that he was the first of mortals to 
whom this deference had been paid, and that it would not be done 
for another. ‘ Let him enter,’ said Mohammed. The Angel entered, 
and far from assuming a stern deportment, in gentle accents ex- 
claimed, ‘O, Apostle of Gop! O, Ahhmad! (O, beloved !) the Erer- 
NAL sends me to thee; He has commanded me to execute thy will, 
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whether thou desirest me to take thy soul or leave it still with thee, 
I will obey.’ ‘Take it,’ said Mohammed. ‘Gop,’ added Gabriel, ‘ ar- 
dently desires thy presence; as for me, this is the last time my feet 
shall touch the earth: I now leave this world forever.’ At this mo- 
ment the Angel of Death fulfilled his dreadful mission. 

At the close of these remarks, I turned to my companion, in ex- 
pectation of receiving his thoughts on what | had said, and was 
pleased to see that instead of being disposed to break silence he was 
lost in contemplation. His eyes were closed, the muscles of his 
face were relaxed, and his arms lay motionless by his side. His 
breathing was free, like that of an infant in sleep, and he seemed to 
be in that tranquil state which so well prepares the mind to receive 
any and every impression. I did not doubt that this tranquillity had 
been produced by my discourse, and I felt a sensation of joy that I 
had unknowingly been the humble means of shedding a ray of light 
on a soul that had hitherto rested in the darkness of unbelief. 
While viewing my friend in this attitude of repose, which I was 
careful not to disturb, my own mind became meditative, and I re- 
called to my memory many historical facts which would have en- 
chained attention and embellished the narrative; but it was now 
too late, and 1 contented myself with referring mentally to the lines 
written by our much-admired poet, Carmel Eddin ben Alnabit, on 
the death of Abon Alhassan Aly, son of the Kaliph. The words are 
not all strictly applicable to my subject, being written on the death 
of a youth and not on that of an aged man; but the ideas har- 
monize with the character I have attempted to portray, while the 
smooth versification and pure devotional feeling render them wor- 
thy of being repeated : 

‘Soon hast thou run the race of life, 
Nor could our tears thy speed control ; 


Still in the courser’s generous strife 
The best will soonest reach the goal. 


‘ As Jaid upon his hand, DeaTH views 
Pearls, stones and gems of every kind ; 

From out the heap he first will choose 
The most resplendent he can find. 


‘Thy name by every breath conveyed, 
Stretched o’er the globe its boundless flight ; 
Alas! in eve the length’ning shade 
But lengthens to be lost in night. 


‘If gracious ALLAH bade thee close 
hy youthful eyes so soon on day, 
’*T is that He readiest welcomes those 
Who love Hr best, and best obey.’ 
New-York, sixth day of the Moon 
Showwal, Year of the Hegira, 1260. ; 


Better fourteenth, 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Tue philosophers of the present day are much divided in opinion 
as to the mode in which the faculties of the mind develope themselves 
so as to form individual character ; whether persons come into the 
world with faculties more or less acute, according to physical organi- 
zation, or whether all are born with like mental qualities ; and that 
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character is formed by education alone. There are certain of them 
who add, that beside education, character is formed by the circum- 
stances under which, in the course of his life, an individual is placed. 
Each of these theories may contain a portion of truth. I am fully 
of opinion that external circumstances have great power to form 
the manners of individuals, and that by the constant practice of one 
mode of action, the mind may be bent toward certain habits of 
thinking which in the end form the governing principle and stamp 
the character. 

A person in a low station in life who suddenly becomes rich is apt 
to be much elated ; believes that it is by his sole merit his fortune 
is raised, whereas it might be altogether chance ; some lucky acci- 
dent which he had no agency in producing, but which fell upon him 
because he happened to be in the way. Such men are mere crea- 
tures of circumstances, yet their character may take its tone from 
these circumstances, quite as surely as if they had inherited from 
nature the qualities which, properly brought into exercise, would 
have produced the same result. A person whose imagination and 
love of distinction are much raised by a sudden turn of good for- 
tune, will talk and conduct himself much in the same way as one 
who is born with much sensibility and with an ardent temperament. 
We should incline to make a distinction in our estimate of each; 
the one we should respect for inherent qualities, which should be 
regarded as his own by birth-right ; the other we might tolerate, as 
attempting to shine in those which are borrowed, or fallen to him by 
chance, and not by his own merit. 

You will say this is reversing the law of nature, and making mat- 
ter predominate over mind; a circumstance, by-the-by, not so unu- 
sual as some people imagine. The body and mind are so intimately 
connected, that what weighs upon one is sure to press upon the 
other. The passions are almost always stronger than the under- 
standing, and if they were not controlled by the judgment would 
ever obtain the mastery ; in many instances they do, especially when 
too much strength is given to the lower propensities by over-indul- 
gence. In this case, conflicts arise, wherein the understanding is the 
victim, the inclination gaining in strength the more the object of 
desire is contemplated. Reason is soon found to be a troublesome 
monitor; we begin by listening coldly to her warnings ; and when she 
thwarts our wishes by frequent admonitions, neglect her altogether. 
The drunkard returns to his cup, the gambler to his cards, and the 
man of avarice to his darling propensity of grasping at money, 
regardless of the rights or comforts of others. 

If this be true as a whole, or even in part, and experience supports 
the assertion, outward circumstances do greatly control and guide 
the conduct of mankind ; and the behavior or manners, or whatever 
name you choose to give to external action, is the sign by which we 
can in many instances form a judgment of character. 

I was invited a short time since to the house of an acquaintance 
to make one of what is called @ party, which is a retinion of persons 
of both sexes where there is music, conversation, sometimes dancing 
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and sometimes card-playing. More frequently it is only the first 
two that fill up the time of the evening. 1 never fail to accept invi- 
tations to these parties whenever they are tendered, for the reason 
that, beside the pleasure I receive in seeing people happy, it gives 
me an opportunity of multiplying my acquaintance, and enables me 
to see the behavior of people toward each other. It is not a place 
wherein to obtain a full knowledge of character, yet it is one where 
many traits of character are developed. It is one where dressed- 
up manners are exhibited, with an occasional glimpse of the ease 
of the night-gown and slippers, where formalities'are observed, such 
as are not usual or necessary in the ordinary intercourse between 
individuals when they meet each other. 

I am never at any time a great talker, and in the midst of a large 
assembly you may well suppose that with my limited knowledge of 
the language I am far from being loquacious. After my introduc- 
tion and homage to the host and hostess, | commonly retire to a spot 
where I am not liable to be disturbed, and there silently make my 
observations. If I can find a person willing to share in my seclu- 
sion, I pin myself upon him, that I may derive instruction from his 
superior knowledge. 

I was so fortunate as to meet one who on many other occasions 
has been useful and always kind to me. He is a man with a white 
cravat, who mingles much in society, has great experience of the 
ways of the world, has passed the meridian of life, which fits him 
to look upon things with calmness, to reason dispassionately and 
form a correct estimate of men and manners. This person is so 
obliging as to satisfy all my inquiries, and frequently points out ob- 
jects worthy of my attention as a stranger in search of truth. 

While we were thus quietly seated together, waiting the entrance 
of new guests on whom we might make our remarks, a person en- 
tered of such striking appearance and manner as at once rivetted 
my attention. I followed him with my eyes wherever he moved, 
and often pressed through the crowd to be nearer to his person, that 
I might more closely watch his actions or hear more of his conver- 
sation. He appeared to be in the prime of life, had nothing re- 
markable in his figure, was of rather a florid complexion, which 
indicated good health, and was erect in his carriage ; rather more 
so, I thought, than other gentlemen of the company. I perceived 
space was made for him wherever he approached, the which he 
at once filled, seemingly as of right. His voice was loud, he 
coughed with a clear sonorous tone, raised his phlegm with a crash, 
and spat from a distance. He behaved as if he were in his own 
house, placed himself with his back to the fire, his coat parted be- 
hind, as is the custom of inmates, and blew his nose with an em- 
phasis. His conversation was chiefly of great men, of members of 
Congress with whom he corresponded, of private advices from one 
of the Secretaries, beside throwing out a hint that the President had 
more than once consulted him on an appointment. By way of con- 
trast, and to draw notice toward himself, he clearly intimated his 
foresight into commercial distress ; wondered people should become 
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embarrassed, and thanked Gop he was safe, let what would happen. 
What did people want money for !—for his part he never borrowed 
adollar. All this was delivered with the air of a person who thought 
well of himself, and who desired that others should be of the same 
opinion. 

As I drew nearer I found his manner was dogmatical, his expres- 
sious coarse, and his general tone vulgar. Nevertheless, he was 
listened to with respectful attention; and if ever contradicted, it 
was done with evident reserve. I was entirely at a loss in my con- 
jectures how this ordinary man should gain admittance and hold a 
distinguished position among persons who were evidently his supe- 
riors, or why so much regard should be bestowed on one who by his 
manners and conversation seemed unfit to mingle with a society 
where much refinement reigned. I turned to my friend with the 
white cravat to solve what was to me a mystery, when he said in a 
low tone: ‘ He is rich!’ 


New-York, fourteenth day of the Moon 2 
Showwal, Year of the Hegira, 1260. 5 


A FATHER’S LAMENT. 


‘ AND ere a man hath power to say ‘ Behold!’ 
‘The jaws of darkness do devour it up, 
So quick bright things come to confusion.’ — SHAKESPEARE, 


Tue world without is dim to view, 
Though fair to other eyes, 

For sorrow gives its own dull hue 
To valley, hill and skies: 

Thick darkness, that will not depart, 
Seems brooding over earth ; 

A heavy cloud is on my heart, 
A shadow on my hearth. 


My youngest — child of love and hope ! — 
Away the Spoiler bore ; 
Her beauteous orbs of azure ope, 
When morning calls, no more. 
The rose is blanched upon her face, 
Her pulse forever stilled ; 
And now my dwelling is a place 
With funeral echoes filled. 


Oh! ever she was first to hear 
My homeward step at night, 

And laughter, silvery and clear, 
Betokened her delight ; 

But now the door of home I seek 
With bosom chilled to stone, 
For Desolation, grim and bleak, 
Hath made my roof his own. 
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Deep in my bleeding heart the knife 
Of agony found way, 

When warned in whispers that her life 
Would not outlast the day ; 

I kissed her cheek, I breathed her name, 
But heard no fond reply ; 

Her visage wan more sharp became, 
More dim her closing eye. 


On Gop to save I wildly called — 
Unheard the prayer of sin ; 

She died, and utter darkness walled 
My groaning spirit in ; 

A cold benumbing torpor slept 
Like night-mare on my brain ; 

A feeling, as of winter, crept 
Through every wandering vein. 


These ringlets to remembrance dear, 
So bright that one might deem 

The sunlight of a purer sphere 
Had touched them with its beam, 

Bring back the beauteous head to sight 
On which their clusters grew, 

Her rounded brow of radiant white, 
And cheek of rosiest hue. 


Her bonnet gay, with ribbons graced, 
The doll she used to hold, 
And shoe, that daintily encased 
Her foot of fairy mould 
The gift of mournful speech possess 
When on them fall mine eyes, 
And tell how much of loveliriess 
In earth all wasted lies ! 


In dreams I hear her prattling tongue 
Essay my name to speak ; 

Her little arms are round me flung — 
Her lips are on my cheek ; . 

But waking if my tortured breast 
Begets a wilder throe, 

For bordering the land of rest, 
Black lies the realm of wo! 


There is a grief, like April’s cloud, 
That melts in rain away ; 
A little while the head is bowed, 
Then comes a brighter day : 
Not such is mine ; no drops refresh 
My weary soul, that fain 
Would rend these bonds of melting flesh, 
And join the lost again. W. H.C. Hosaen. 
Avon, (New-York,) January, 1847. 
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MODERN ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


IN A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


‘In the dreary month of November, when the people of England 
hang and drown themselves, a ‘ disconsolate lover’ may (to continue 
the quotation,) walk into the fields ;’ but we American farmers pre- 
fer, on such days, drawing around the cheerful blaze of oak and 
hickory, as soon as ‘the weary flail’ is hung up over the threshing- 
floor, and the ‘dumb creatur’s’ are comfortably foddered for the night. 

This is the season and this is the place for cheerful converse and 
instructive books; the hearth of home. Duties performed; com- 
petency and contentment within; feeling only with our ears how 
the poor drenched and defenceless roof has to abide the lashings of 
the furious waters, which stunned by the recoil of their fall into mo- 
mentary check, then rush headlong down the shingled slope in mimic 
rapids, splashing and dashing hither and thither, and o’erleaping 
all water-tubs! How dry and cosy such sounds make one feel | 
And all around I hear such comfort-reflecting voices commingling 
with the dreamy music of the overcharged brook and the deep 
moaning of my patriarchal walnut-trees. 

But hark! there is a lull in the tempest. And now how sweetly 
breathes that ‘ fairy-like music’ which floats around a pleasant fire- 
side! List! ’tis one of the good household-sprites a-singing. ’T is 
the Aolian fantasies of the cheerful tea-kettle. Blessings on thy 
bright shining face, flickering all over with smiles! Puss in sympa- 
thy murmurs her modulated purring drone; and ever and anon 
‘|. chimes sharply in the small shrill Picola pipe of the ‘ cricket on the 

hearth." 

On a recent evening, such as I have faintly sketched, I was much 
in want of a book to read, for my library is but scant, when my 
little ‘ cow-boy’ proffered me a school-book* that he had just re- 
ceived. I smiled at the offer, but of course accepted it with thanks. 
Title, ‘The Grammatic Reader.’ ‘Full of little pictures, eh? 
Humph!’ I gave but a cursory glance, for I know little of gram- 
mar, and am now tvo old or too indolent to learn, and probably 
might have bestowed no farther attention upon it, had not Robert’s 
ruefully-wistful look pulled the check-rein of correct feeling toward 
a dependant. So I wiped my spec’s and turned again to his little 
picture-book. 

Certainly, Mr. Eprror, the acquisition of useful knowledge is 
incomparably easier of attainment now than it was in my school- 
boy days. The incumbrances to instruction were first lopped off 


* Hazen’s ‘ Pictorial Grammatic Reader,’ illustrated by CHapMan, and published by J. S. Ren- 
FIELD, Clinton-Hall. 
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onli its obscurities Aipalied by hens pioneer labors of philanthropic 
minds; and now right-minded Equality benevolently sheds the vivi- 
fying rays of Learning throughout the land; alike in the populous 
city and the mountain log-house. Honor to the promoters of the 
system ! 

The ancient philosopher bluntly affirmed to his sovereign that 
there was no royal-road to knowledge. Nevertheless, the literary 
engineers and subordinate pioneers of the present era have so filled 
up the gulfs, consolidated the boggy places, bridged the ravines and 
graded the rugged acclivities, that we do now most assuredly pos- 
sess, if not a royal, still a most admirably-M‘Adamized road for the 
purpose, toll-free. 

The only fear is that some ‘ go-ahead’ aes projector, in- 
oculated with the virulent virus of the age’s fever, may circulate a 
prospectus for the incorporation of a joint-stock company, to con- 
struct a locomotive rail-track, or a gas-inflated balloon vehicle, to 
convey trouble-less, awake or asleep, all young masters and misses 
up to the temple of all the arts and sciences! By-the-by, French, 
Spanish and German ‘in six easy lessons’ is no ‘unpromising be- 
ginning; though I opine that this is but a mere ‘ circumstance’ in 
my friend Sam Suicx’s estimation of ‘ Yankee enterprise.’ 

I soon discovered that this instruction-book belonged to a very 
different class. I examined it attentively, with rapidly-increasing 

leasure, till unable longer to contain myself in silence, I burst forth 
into exclamations of delight, laughter and admiration. Bob stared 
at me with all his eyes, and laughed still louder—as in duty bound. 

‘Come here, Robert, and attend tome. Mary, youcan appreciate 
art, and here is a treat for you. This is a very interesting and in- 
structive book, both in learning and in virtue. The first page shows 
us a re of Sim. Robert, do you think the gentleman could 
have drawn any thing more sinful and common, that wicked boys 
commit, than a picture of cruelty to animals? See, wild with hor- 
ror at the slamming kettle, from which his frantic plunges cannot 
free him, how the poor victim howls despair; the imp-fiends yelling 
on his track! Poor harmless dog, hunted by brute-boys! I know 
he ’s harmless; for had he been ill-natured the cowards would not 
have dared to tie that old tin-kettle to his tail. Sport to the wicked, 
madness to the innocent ; no uncommon scene in ‘this best of all 
possible worlds.’ 

The first page is, with much propriety, assigned to this moral les- 
son; for mercy to those beneath us is the first principle of action 
that should be instilled into the mind of the child; since it is the 
embryo-germ of all that is generous, brave and noble in the man. 
A mere draughtsman would have drawn, first, a dog running away 
straight ahead; then he would have drawn a kettle, somewhere 
straight behind him; and then he would have drawn a straight line 

from the kettle to the dog, and then looked upon the design as com- 
plete. Not so this artist; but true to painful observation, the head 
is wrung half round in his convulsive, agonizing glance at the hor- 
rific demon-kettle ; and, mark ye, the string is slack ; making your 
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what s eye’ to see ew em instrument of torture is clinking, clang- 


ing, banging, bumping and bounding about! The moral is excel- 
lent: 


‘ How shall we hope for mercy, rendering none ? 


Thou sayest true, gentle-hearted Suakspeare, Nature’s oracular 


vicegerent. This also is the emanation of a gratefully-loving na- 
ture : 


‘Taught by that Power who pities me, 
I learn to pity them.’ 


Yet far more do I admire the following, because its sentiment is 
based upon conscious desert. It is a sentence such as a noble-souled 


creature might express (with holy reverence I speak it,) face to face 
with his Creavor : 


‘ The mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me,’ 


How miserably grating sounds the sneaking pusillanimity and 
beggarly selfishness which often, by a misplaced emphasis, dis- 
graces and perverts the true meaning and th@ pure spirit of even 
the peace-breathing responses of public worship! ‘ Lorp have 
mercy upon us,’ ete. 

Oh, thou adored idol, mighty Us! Thou space-crowding, insa- 
tiable, principal Principle! Thou coéternal of Uncte Sam! To 
borrow an expressive Hibernian aphorism, ‘The buttermilk will 
come out of the stir-about !’ 

Observe this group of sailors; real A. B. sailors; no swab- 
wringers, or waisters, or holystone-workers are these, trow. No; 
every man-jack of them ‘ fo’castle’ and ‘top-men;’ I shall rate them 
as such, and warrant that they ’ll pass muster. Few artists can 
paint ships, and fewer still can paint sailors. Grorez Morianp 
could paint countrymen admirably, and Joun Emery could act them 
perhaps even still more to the life; a closer approximation to the 
beau-ideal of perfection ; but neither of them could portray a sailor 
with fidelity. Their representations of them always exhibited coun- 
trymen in sailors’ mis-fitting clothes; nothing ‘ship-shape.’ Now 
the Lilliputian figures in this school-book are true to art and nature, 
whoever the artist may be. I speak decidedly, Mr. Eprror, being 
somewhat of an ‘old salt’ myself; and therefore in justice must 
exclude from my commendation the boat’s crew leaving the wreck, 
and the young master and miss sailing on the lake; as both ves- 
sel and figures are in my estimation very ‘Ja /a.’ 

I have confessed that I am not versed in grammar; this will 
satisfactorily account for my not comprehending this sentence: ‘ The 
captain and crew, having despaired of saving the vessel, left her in 
the boat.’ Does it imply that although they despaired of saving her, 
yet as ‘tis said, hope never quite expires within the human breast 
while life remains, and ‘a cat has nine lives,’ they, the captain and 
crew, as a dernier-resort, stowed her away in the boat ?— probably 


a life-boat! This now is all very readable; but I can form no idea 
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of how they got her enéo the boat. If they had merely quitted the 
ship and taken to the boat, it would certainly have been but a com- 
mon occurrence in such a stress; but the manner in which they did 
make their escape is truly miraculous. Will you please to explain ? 
Excuse this badinage, and let us return to the picture we were ex- 
amining. 

How admirably is depicted the self-satisfied, easy air with which 
one of the seamen listens to his shipmates! What quietude in his 
reply to the positive assertions and vehement gesticulations of the 
middle figure! His cigar just parted from his lips to expectorate 
and drop a word; the cigar meanwhile remaining suspended in a 
somewhat coxcombical manner between his fore and middle finger. 
Ican fancy the flirt given by the little finger to the ashes, at the close 
of his sententious remark ; which flirt very plainly telegraphed the 
words, ‘ That’s a fact!’ There he stands, right up-and-down like 
the main-mast, and as immoveable. The third seaman — but they 
are all admirable; all individual; yet all belonging to the same 
genus, and full of truthful character.’ 

Here is another s@lor; but how different from the group we have 
just examined! This is a ‘1r’al old salt’ from stem to starn; from 
the truck to the garboard-streak. His old monkey-jacket — for 
look you, ’tis neither round-about nor pea-jacket; and his shirt- 
bosom, (no, his shirt-body,) bagging over his old inflexible tarpaulin- 
trowsers — stand-alone-trowsers— trowsers such as noue but a very 
determined old salt indeed ever yet stuck his mid-ships into. His 
legs in-kneed and his toes turned out; whereas, a sailor in his 
prime always carries his feet right fore-and-aft, upon an even keel, 
in Indian fashion. He also always contrives, by some most unac- 
countable means, to make himself bow-legged, in order, I presume, 
that he may be ready for easing off a lurch, whether to port or star- 
board ; while his arms dangling from his shoulder-joints, and appa- 
rently hung in jmbals, sway to and fro in seeming search to acco- 
modate the centre of gravity; which, certainly ought to be located 
somewhere within his body, but which is ever varying its position 
from the effects of imaginary rollings and pitchings. 

Observe how the old man eyes the ship in the distant offing, ‘and 
recalls former scenes.’ There she walks, close-hauled, with star- 
board tacks on board, straining to weather the Light-House Peint. 
Now he is scrutinizing her hull, now her rig; but it is with the greatest 
intensity that he criticizes the manner in which she was ‘ man-handled’ 
during the squall that heels her to the scuppers, and makes all stag- 
ger again. What dejection, yet what pride mingled with a tinge of 
scorn, gleams forth from that tiny minikin sketch! 

‘ The boat must have gone. Yes, indeed, the boat has gone; and 
you are just in time to be too late. There she goes, steaming it 
away, up tothe Highlands. You are from Tarry-town,I presume, 

Sir, by your inertia of motion; a quality which, if not conjoined 
with vs, makes but a weak projectile ; short in range, wavering in 
aim, and ineffective in execution. Yet is he equipped perfectly 
cap-a-pie for an expedition. The little jaunty travelling-cap stuck 
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on his head; the umbrella stuck under his arm; the carpet-bag 
carried No; this non-exertion character is trailing it. Well, 
I declare! if he has not got on spectacles,too! A young fellow in 
spectacles! Bah! I’d wager asixpence they are green — green 
as himself. You say they are neutral-tint; i’faith, not unlikely; 
neutral and hazy, like his mind. How stupidly he glowers under 
the shade of his raised hand; doubting, as well he might, the evi- 
dence of such neutral senses. This is a common character; use- 
less to himself and to others. Boys, take warning; and when some 
procrastinating fellow says, ‘Time enough,’ remember that ‘ time 
enough’ generally proves ‘time /ittle enough.’ Therefore, ‘ take 
Time by the forelock,’ and be twenty minutes too soon rather than 
one minute too late ; and ever while you live, ‘ Strike while the iron 
is hot.’ This fellow is like a rusty gun. If you pull the trigger 
ever so hard, it will seldom go off; and when it does explode, it 
bursts. 

Look at this female figure, carrying a bucket, and walking away 
from us. Hownatural! Her habiliments portray her to be merely 
a peasant-girl ; but how exquisitely graceful! Not the acquired, stiff, 
machine-jointed grace of the minuet-de-la-cceur, I grant. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, no contemptible authority, by-the-by, says, ‘A child is al- 
ways graceful until put into the hands of the dancing-master.’ No; 
nothing of that conventional and fashion-drilled grace is here visible. 
The artist possessed taste and judgment. He desired to exhibit 
natural grace, and accordingly culled his model from the mountains. 
This creature moves like the curve-crested billows of the ocean, 
with Nature’s undulating grace; in her case, fashioned and brought 
forth into visible beauty by the untrammelled play of well-formed, 
elastic limbs, youthful blood, and buoyant hopes. 

Turn your glance for an instant to that wild unmutilated steed, 
with lightning-eye and storm-cloud streaming mane, spurning away 
space from every hoof. Here is grace uninfluenced by reflection. 
Alas! poor steed! Shouldst thou be caught within the toils of 
tyrant man thou wouldst,if such should be the arbitrament of fashion, 
be ‘ hog-maned,’ ‘ cropp’d’ and ‘ dock’d!’ 

Say; ought Fashion to manacle this young girl’s freedom of 
motion with its steel corsets ? — and, ludicrously impious, assert an 
improvement upon Gop’s formation bya ‘bustle? Alas! fashion is 
more influential with the crowd, ‘the little vulgar and the great,’ than 
are the dictates of simplicity purity and truth! ‘ Beauty when un- 
adorned is adorned the most.’ The truth of this axiom is applicable 
not only to the beauty of form and motion, and melody and harmony, 
but also to the mind’s conduct in morals, and even in religion. 

I can absorb my mind in the contemplation of this little figure 
until it expands and grows into life before me. I seem to feel the 
poise of the self-adjusting balance of that extended right arm, and 
can almost realize the idea of that slightly painful sensation which 
is exhibited at the first impulsive hitch-like motion which accompa- 
nies the re-directed, still recurring, counter-check movement of the 
right foot, to the pendulous swing of that bucket-sustaining left arm. 
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‘Italian Peasants.’ This miniature design contains abundant and 
fitting materials for the composition of a large and noble picture. 
*T was supererogatory to write its title beneath it; their costume, 
attitudes and bearing emphatically characterize them as Italian pea- 
sants,and none other. Neither does the locality of the scenery admit 
ofadoubt. There are the conical mountains ; there the abrupt emi- 
nences crowned with splendid palazzas; the Mediterranean, felucca- 
dotted, and Vesuvius in the distance; all bespeakitg an Italian 
landscape, as viewed through that intensely bright yet somewhat 
gauzy atmosphere with, which light and heat radiate the sky of 
Italy. 

‘ Drooping Age resting on the Grave,’ and dubiously reflecting on 
life, is a comprehensive and touching sermon. While the destitute 
soulless ‘ loafer’ and the drunkard maudlin at the ‘No Trust’ bar, 
exhibit traits of Hogarthian conception, that enforce reflection. But 
these, and several others, demand a more deep investigation and 
extended scrutiny than I have hitherto employed ; andI have already 
far outstretched the limits I purposed. I therefore respectfully with- 
draw ; flattering myself with the hope that the little which I have 
said, however faintly expressed, yet coming as it does from the heart, 
may find responsive hearts that possess the means of raising the 
reputation of our artist,if ayoungone. Orif he be, ‘as I do guess,’ 
from the acumen displayed, a long-practised hand, with an observant 
mind, who throws off these little gems of a redundant genius during 
the cigar-smoking intervals of loftier conceptions, long may he con- 
tinue so to amuse himself, delight the connoisseur, and instruct the 
rising generation! For the furtherance of which desideratum 
nothing can be more conducive, than that parents and instructors 
should point out and explain to their pupils, as [ do now to my young 
‘cow-boy,’ the beauty of thought, design and execution exhibited in 
the illustrations of this unpretending school-book. 

Highlands, November, 1846, Yours, very respectfully, 5, x. s. 





TO THE TRUE 





POET. 


Creation’s heir, and Fancy’s fav’rite child, 
Thou canst, from India’s wealth, or Afric’s wild, 
From far or near, from depth or dizzy height, 

Cull thy rich stores, t’ instruct us or delight: 
Abundance draw from dearth, and radiance from night. 


Thus, to th’ alembic of thy glowing mind 
All nature comes, but comes to be refined : 
Each thought that feculence or grossness stains 
Thy wit or judgment sublimates or strains, 
Till all the alloy be purged, and nought but gold remains. 


Thus Ocean drinks the foul and turbid tide, 
When flood and torrent plough the mountain’s side ; 
But soon in genial showers he sends them forth, 
Pure as the pearls that deck Aurora’s birth, 

To feed the famish’d land, and cheer the jocund earth. 




















Buffalo, January, 1847. 





We are All for the Grave. 
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‘I’m bound for the grave !’ said an aged man, 
With a feeble step and a hollow tone ; 

‘In the battle of life I’ve long kept the van, 
My comrades have fallen—I’m fighting alone 

While yet he was speaking, an unseen dart 
Was flung by the merciless archer, Deatu; 

It pierced the old man through his resolute heart, 

- And ‘I’m fighting alone!’ was his latest breath. 























It. 


‘I’m bound for the grave’ said a noble youth, 
With a hectic flush on his burning cheek ; 

While the wintry winds, that know no ruth, 
A chilly bed for his form bespeak. 

When the blast had fled, and the laughing Spring 
‘Her carpet of green o’er the earth had spread, 
The sweetest flowers that Love could bring 
Distilled their balm o’er his low-laid head. 






















Itt. 


‘I’m bound for the grave !’ said a feeble child, 
With its infant dews scarce melted away ; 
‘I never shall feel youth’s frenzy wild, 
I shall not live to be old and gray!’ 
And its fever raged, and aside it turned, 
Its eye half closed, then died its light ; 
To the socket its candle had suddenly burned, 
Like a young star quenched by a tear of night. 























Iv. 






‘1’m bound for the grave!’ said a lisping one, 
Whose words were told in her angel smiles ; 
‘I must haste away where a brighter sun 
Ne’er hides its face from the Golden Isles.’ 
She had caught the song of their minstrels fair, 
And though unfledged were her spirit-wings, 
The Dove divine bore her gently there, 
Where now with the radiant ones she sings ! 
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‘I’m bound for the grave, where I hasten to lie !” 
Is the marching-song of the old and young; 
‘I’m bound for the grave!’ is Humanity’s cry — 
With the heart-strings of life is the anthem rung. 

‘Ho! come to the grave!’ is Death’s dread call, 
Since first on man fell the blight of sin ; 

‘ Your robes of life exchange for my pall, 
To the grave! to the grave! I must hurry you in!’ 
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THE BOPY OF. THE BOBAWE: 


BY WiLLIAM W. CAMPBELL. 


Who has not seen the beautiful valley of the Mohawk? As the 
iron-horse draws the long train, now winding around the base of 
some lofty hill, and now almost suspended over the foaming waters 
of the river, the traveller, seated at his ease, and looking out upon 
the varied beauties of the shifting scene, can have but an imperfect 
idea of the toils and trials of those who seventy years ago traversed 
this same valley. Then, days and weeks were occupied in passing 
from Schenectady to Utica. The old-fashioned keel-boat was forced 
up against the rapid current with great labor; and when the river 
was swollen in the spring, the navigation was even considered dan- 
gerous. And yet, in the old French war, a large army, with all its 
muniments and equipage, passed through the valley on its way to 
the western and northern frontier; and in the revolution the bold 
scheme was devised of sending a division of the American forces, 
intended to operate against the Six Nations, up the Mohawk to 
Canajoharie, and thence to the head of Otsego lake. 

It was a hazardous and toilsome expedition ; and that old soldier, 
General James CuinTon, was appointed to the command. It was 
a fitting post for the man who had from early youth been inured to 
the dangers and hardships of border wars. Early in the spring of 
1779 he reached with his detachment the point now occupied by the 
village of Canajoharie, and which was formerly the site of an In- 
dian castle of the same name. From here large parties were sent 
out to clear the way, and open a road to the head of Otsego lake, 
over which the batteaux used upon the river could be transported. 
It was a laborious enterprise, and required all the energy of the 
commander, and taxed the patience and patriotism of officers and 
men in its execution. The distance was some twenty miles, and 
the route lay over the high range of land which there separates the 
tributaries of the Mohawk from the head-waters of the eastern 
branch of the Susquehanna. Spring had gone and summer had 
come before the batteaux were carried over the mountains, and 
launched for the first time upon the bosom of that beautiful lake. 
While this portion of the American army lay at Canajoharie, the 
events occurred which it is proposed here briefly to relate. 

It was at the close of a long dayin earlysummer. The sun was 
low in the west, and its rays, no longer holding dalliance with the 
clear waters of the Mohawk, were taking their farewell kiss of the 
green old forest-trees which covered the tops of the surrounding 
hills. Straggling parties of soldiers, in their. fatigue-dresses, were 
moving slowly down the winding road, returning to camp wearied 
from their hard day’s toil; some of them reflecting upon the plea- 
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sant scenes which they had left, and calling to mind their own dis- 
tant homes, where their wives and their little ones, at such an hour 
in days gone by, had looked out and watched their return; and 
resolving never again to leave those quiet scenes for the rude and 
hard life of a soldier. The evening parade was over; the roll of 
the evening drum was ended; the watch-fires were kindled, and 
here and there a light twinkled through the small windows of the 
houses of the German settlers, which were even at that day thickly 
sprinkled along this portion of the valley. 

Around the house occupied by the General as his head-quarters, 
there seemed on this evening to be an unusual gathering of officers, 
and from the hurrying to and fro of subordinates, it was evident that 
preparations were making for some occurrence of more than ordi- 
nary interest. Indeed it was no secret in the camp that two persons 
had been arrested on the previous day as spies, and that a court- 
martial would assemble that evening, before which they would be ar- 
raigned. It is hardly necessary to observe, that the war of the revo- 
lution found the settlements along the upper part of the valley of the 
Mohawk, and upon the head-waters of the Susquehanna, in a very 
exposed situation. Sir Witiiam Jounson died in 1774. For more 
than a quarter of a century he had exerted a great influence over 
the inhabitants of that region, and over the Indian tribes, and espe- 
cially over that tribe which even then had their dwelling-places on 
the banks of the river to which they had given the name, and who 
by their skill and prowess stood at the head of the great confede- 
racy of the Indians of New-York. The influence which was pos- 
sessed by Sir William was retained by his son-in-law, Guy Joun- 
SON, especially over the Indians, most of whom in the following year 
left their pleasant homes, and went with him to Canada. He was 
followed also by a large number of the white inhabitants, who es- 
poused the cause of the mother country. Many of these men af- 
terward enlisted into a regiment organized and commanded by 
Sir Joun Jounson, (ason of Sir William,) and known in the border 
wars of New-York by the name of ‘Johnson’s Greens.’ Others 
joined with the Indians, and assuming the Indian garb and adopt- 
ing the Indian mode of warfare, made incursions into the settle- 
ments, and laid them waste, marking their progress by deeds of 
wanton and savage cruelty. Two of these men who had been en- 
gaged in this border warfare had been, as before observed, arrested 
as spies in the camp of General Clinton, and were now to be tried 
for their lives. . 

The preliminary arrangements having been made, an order was 
given to bring in the prisoners. The charges were few and briefly 
stated. They set forth that ‘the prisoners had in the first instance 
abandoned their country in her hour of need, and having gone over 
to the enemy, did afterward enter into that enemy’s service, and did 
commit acts of aggression upon the true and patriotic inhabitants of 
the Province of New-York ; and being thus engaged in the service 
of the enemy, did come into the camp as spies.’ 

The trial proceeded. Witnesses were examined, who testified to 
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the prisoners having been residents of the Province previous to the 
war, and indeed, their families at the time lived in the vicinity, and 
within a few miles of the camp. They knew from general reputa- 
tion that they had joined the enemy. But no overt act was proved, 
especially against the principal prisoner, whose name was New- 
BERRY. 

‘ Have all the witnesses been examined ? asked General Clinton. 

‘There is one other witness, who is momentarily expected,’ was 
the reply of the judge-advocate. 

In a few minutes a man entered. He was bowed down, not with 
years, but with sorrow. His gray hairs were the marks not of age 
but of misfortune. For a moment his eye rested on Newberry, and 
the guilty prisoner grew pale, as he met the searching glance of the 
witness. He was sworn, and commenced a minute detail of the 
destruction, in the previous year, of the neighboring settlement, 
where he then lived; that he was absent when the Indians, and 
tories disguised as Indians, reached his house; that he hastened 
home only to find his house on fire, and his whole family, his wife 
and four children, massacred ; that he succeeded in extinguishing 
the fire, and on examination found one of his children, a daughter 
about eleven years of age, still alive; that he carried her to the 
door, and she revived so as to be able to sit up; that while supporting 
her in his arms, he saw another party of the enemy approaching, 
when he fled and concealed himself; that the leader of that second 
party was known to him; and that as he approached the door the 
tory leader, with a blow of his tomahawk, extinguished the spark 
of life which was kindling up in the bosom of his child. ‘ And 
there,’ pointing to the prisoner Newberry, ‘sits that tory leader! 
May Gop have mercy on him, for I cannot!’ 

He sat down, under great excitement of feeling, and burying his 
face in his hands, sobbed aloud. As for Newberry, his face paled 
and his lip quivered, when the witness commenced his narration ; and 
when he concluded, despair seemed to have seized him. The court 
pronounced him guilty, and he was hung the next day. His wife 
pleaded for him, but in vain. The interest of the patriot cause re- 
quired that retributive justice should be dealt out. She was permitted 
however to take the body of her husband for the purpose of burial. It 
was placed in a rude coffin, and Jaidein the basement-room of a 
house in the vicinity of the camp; and while several persons were 
sitting round, a large black snake issued from the wall, and passing 
over the coffin, glided away into the opposite wall! 

It may well be imagined that amazement seized upon those who 
were witnesses of this strange event. The tale soon spread, and it 
was readily inferred and believed that His Satanic Majesty had 
offered, in that shape, to convey away the soul of the guilty Newberry. 
As a consequence, the Gop of Hosts was on the side of the patriots. 
The patriotism and courage of the people was much promoted by 
this strange occurrence. It must be borne in mind that most of the 
early settlers in that region of country were Germans, and that they 
partook largely of the superstitions of their father-land. Many a 
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German mother on this occurrence, called to mind and related to 
her listening children the tales of the spirits of her native mountains 
in Germany; and for many long years after the close of the revo- 
lutionary war the trial and execution of ‘Sergeant Newberry’ formed 
a fruitful theme of winter evening conversation, and the subject of 
many a nursery tale. 


LINES 


ON THE DISINTERMENT OF CROMWELL’S REMAINS, AND THEIR EXHIBITION @N THE GIBBET,” 


BY LUOIUS BS. SMITH. 


A TURBULENCE of crowding multitudes 

From the great city’s peopled thoroughfares, 
Breaks with a jarring dissonance the still 
Dead silence of the cloister. Honored dust 
Shakes in the impotence of death, beneath 
The tread of vilest men. The Abbey walls, 
Uplifting their gray towers above the din 

Of daily businesses, their shadows fling 

On more than common deeds of sacrilege 
And lasting infamy. His sleeping clay, 
Whose mighty spirit, from its troubled life 
Ransomed at last, arose to Gop who gave it ; 
Even his, who to his last poor earthly hour 
Had watched the slumbers of the innocent, 
And guarded England’s halls and cottage-fires 
From foes unpityiug and deceitful men, 

In his cold slumber hath no guardian. 

Well named Prorecror, while he toiled on earth; 
None can protect him in his final rest, 

While his heroic dust to dust descends, 

And mingles with the earth he loved so well ! 


Move to the gibbet with your princely charge, 
And let his pale brow shame your slavish souls ; 
High o’er your heads your sheeted victim raise, 
That heaven and earth may witness to your shame ; 
That the free winds which heard his awful voice, 
And murmured back an answer to his heart 
Prophetic of his fame’s eternity, 

May bear your frantic curses on their wings, 
And speak to listening nations of your shame! 
Lift to the shuddering skies your maddened shout, 
To die among the solitudes of air, 

In its oblivious silence heard no more ! 


Ay! gaze upon his ghastly countenance, 
Nor feel one thrill of fear. His hand that swayed 
A nation’s fate, spoiled monarchs of their crown, 
And turned their armies to resistless flight, 

Now hangs all nerveless by his side ; his heart 
Frozen in death ; his speaking eye is dim ; 





* Om the accession of CHarizs Tux First the bodies of Cromwzixt and [nzrom were disinterred, 
dragged to Tyburn, and suspended on the gibbet. 
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And ye, who fled before his living face, 
Surround in mockery the defenceless dead ! 
Power ye have left t’ insult his lifeless clay ; 
So have the worms within his sepulchre : 
Glut, abjects! to the full your reptile hate, 
And triumph o’er the unresisting dead. 


Ye scorn him now, but know that soon your eyes, 

Which mock this day a hero’s sacred dust, 

Bitter and unavailing tears will shed, 

When Tyranny’s infernal trump shall sound 

Its signal-blast on your affrighted ears. 

Prepare ! for he, so late enthroned in joy, 

Shall soon and suddenly pluck down the hopes 

Ye blindly set upon him, in the hour, 

That, with exultant voices, hailed him king. 

And when upon your necks his yoke is laid, 

Then bitter memories shall o’ertake your souls! 

Each groan that speaks a nation’s agony 

Will wake the image of the insulted dead, 

And overwhelm you with the memory 

Of this day’s frenzy ; when the Man who heard, 

And not in vain, England’s imploring cry, 

Was hurried from his grave, in ghastly state, 

Chained to this tree of death and infamy! 
Williamstown, (Mass.,) Dec., 1846. 


THE OREGON TRAIL: 


OR A SUMMER’S JOURNEY OUT OF BOUNDS, 


BY A BOSTONIAN. 





Last spring, 1846, was a busy season in the city of St. Louis. 
Not only were emigrants from every part of the country preparing 
for the journey to Oregon and California, but an unusual number of 
traders were making ready their wagons and outfits for Santa Fe. 
Many of the emigrants, especially of those bound for California, 
were persons of some wealth and standing. The hotels were 
crowded, and the gun-smiths and saddlers were kept constantly at 
work in providing arms and equipments for the different parties of 
travellers. Almost every day steam-boats were leaving the levee 
and passing up the Missouri, crowded with passengers on their way 
to the frontier. 

In one of these, the ‘ Radnor,’ since snagged and lost, my friend 
and relative, Quincy A. Shaw, and myself, left St. Louis on the 
twenty-eighth of April, on atour of curiosity and amusement to the 
Rocky Mountains. The boat was loaded until the water broke 
alternately over her guards. Her upper-deck was covered with 
large wagons of a peculiar form, for the Santa Fe trade, and her 
hold was crammed with goods for the same destination. There were 
also the equipments and provisions of a party of Oregon emigrants, 
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a band of mules and horses, piles of saddles and harnesses, and a 
multitude of nondescript articles, indispensable on the prairies. 
Almost hidden in this medley, one might have seen a small French 
cart, of the sort very appropriately called a ‘mule-killer’ beyond 
the frontiers, and not far distant a tent, together with a miscellane- 
ous assortment of boxes and barrels. The whole equipage was far 
from prepossessing in its appearance ; yet, such as it was, it was 
destined to a long and arduous journey, on which the persevering 
reader will accompany it. 

The passengers on board the Radnor corresponded with her 
freight. In her cabin were Santa Fe traders, gamblers, speculators 
and adventurers of various descriptions, and her steerage was 
crowded with Oregon emigrants, ‘mountain men,’ negroes, and half 
a dozen Kanzas Indians, who had been on a visit to St. Louis. 

Thus laden, the boat struggled upward for seven or eight days 
against the rapid current of the Missouri, grating upon snags and 
hanging for two or three hours at a time upon sand-bars. We en- 
tered the mouth of the Missouri in a drizzling rain, but the weather 
soon became clear, and showed distinctly the broad and turbid river, 
with its eddies, its sand-bars, its ragged islands and forest-covered 
shores. The Missouri is constantly changing its course; wearing 
away its banks on one side, while it forms new ones on the other. 
Its channel is shifting continually; islands are formed, and then 
washed away; and while the old forests on one side are undermined 
and swept off, a young growth springs up from the new soil upon 
the other side. With all these changes, the water is so.charged 
with mud and sand that it is perfectly opaque, and in a few minutes 
deposites a sediment an inch thick in the bottom of a tumbler. The 
river was now high; but when we descended in the autumn it was 
fallen very low, and all the secrets of its treacherous shallows were 
exposed to view. It was frightful to see the dead and broken trees, 
thick-set as a military abbatis, firmly imbedded in the sand, and all 
pointing down stream, ready to impale any unhappy steam-boat that 
at high water should pass over that dangerous ground. 

In five or six days we began to see signs of the great western 
movement that was then taking place. Parties of emigrants, with 
their tents and wagons, would be encamped on open spots near the 
bank, on their way to the common rendezvous at Independence. 
On a rainy day, near sun-set, we reached the landing of this place, 
which is situated some miles from the river, on the extreme frontier 
of Missouri. The scene was characteristic, for here were repre- 
sented at one view the most remarkable features of this wild and 
enterprising region. On the muddy shore stood some thirty or forty 
dark slavish-looking Spaniards, gazing stupidly out from beneath 
their broad hats. They were attached to one of the Santa Fe 
companies, whose wagons were crowded together on the banks 
above. In the midst of these, crouching over a smouldering fire, 
were half a dozen Indians, belonging to a remote Mexican tribe. 
One or two French hunters from the mountains, with their long hair 
and buck-skin dresses, were looking at the boat; and seated on a 
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log close at hand were three men, with rifles lying across their 
knees. The foremost of these, a tall, strong figure, with a clear 
blue eye and an open, intelligent face, might very pvell represent 
that race of restless and intrepid pioneers whose axes and rifles 
have opened a path from the Alleghanies to the western prairies. 
He was on his way to Oregon, probably a more congenial field to 
him than any that now remained on this side the great plains. 

Early on the next morning we reached Kanzas, about five hun- 
dred miles from the mouth of the Missouri. Here we landed, and 
leaving our equipments in charge of my good friend Colonel Chick, 
whose log-house was the substitute for a tavern, we set out in a 
wagon for Westport, where we hoped to procure mules and horses 
for the journey. 

It was a remarkably fresh and beautiful May morning. The 
rich and luxuriant woods through which the miserable road con- 
ducted us were lighted by the bright sunshine and enlivened by a 
multitude of birds. We overtook on the way our late fellow- 
travellers, the Kanzas Indians, who, adorned with all their finery, 
were proceeding homeward at a round pace; and whatever they 
might have seemed on board the boat, they made a very striking 
and picturesque feature in the forest landscape. 

Westport was full of Indians, whose little shaggy ponies were 
tied by dozens along the houses and fences. Sacs and Foxes, with 
shaved heads and painted faces, Shawanoes and Delewares, flutier- 
ing in calico frocks and turbans, W yandots dressed like white men, 
and a few wretched Kanzas wrapped in old blankets, were strolling 
about the streets, or lounging in and out of the shops and houses. 

As I stood at the door of the tavern, I saw a remarkable-looking 
personage coming upthe street. He had a ruddy face, garnished with 
the stumps of a bristly red beard and moustache; on one side of his 
head was around cap with a knobat the top, such as Scottish laborers 
sometimes wear: his coat was of a non-descript form, and made 
of a gray Scotch plaid, with the fringes hanging all about it; he 
wore pantaloons of coarse homespun, and hob-nailed shoes ; and to 
complete his equipment, a little black pipe was stuck in one corner 
of his mouth. In this curious attire I recognized Captain C., of the 
British army, who, with his brother, Mr. R., and an English gen- 
tleman, was bound on a hunting expedition across the continent. I 
had seen the captain and his companions at St Louis. They had 
now been for some time at Westport making preparations for their 
departure, and waiting for a reinforcement, since they were tuo few 
in number to attempt italone. They might, it is true, have joined 
some of the parties of emigrants who were on the point of setting 
out for Oregon and California; but they professed great disinclina- 
tion to have any connexion with the ‘ Kentucky fellows.’ 

The captain now urged it upon us that we should join forces and 
proceed to the mountains in company. Feeling no greater par- 
tiality for the society of the emigrants than they did, we thought the 
arrangement an advantageous one, and consented to it. Our future 
fellow-travellers had installed themselves in a little log-house, 
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where we found them all surrounded by saddles, harnesses, guns, 
pistols, telescopes, knives, and in short their complete appointments 
for the prairie. R., who professed a taste for natural history, sat at 
a table stuffing a woodpecker; the brother of the captain, who was 
an Irishman, was splicing a trail rope on the floor, as he had been 
an amateur sailor. The captain pointed out, with much compla- 
cency, the different articles of their outfit. ‘You see,’ said he, 
‘that we are all old travellers.’ I am convinced that no party ever 
went upon the prairie better provided. The hunter whom they 
had employed, a surly-looking Canadian, named Sorel, and their 
muleteer, an Amercian from St Louis, were lounging about the 
building. Ina little log stable close at hand were their horses 
and mules, selected by the captain, who was an excellent judge. 

The alliance entered into, we left them to complete their arrange- 
ments, while we pushed our own to all convenient speed. The 
emigrants for whom our friends professed such contempt were en- 
camped on the prairie about eight or ten miles distant, to the num- 
ber of a thousand or more, and new parties were constantly passing 
out from Independence to jointhem. They were in great confa- 
sion, holding meetings, passing resolutions, and drawing up regu- 
lations, but unable to unite in the choice of Jeaders to conduct them 
across the prairie. Being at leisure one day, I rode over to Inde- 
pendence. The town was crowded. A multitude of shops had 
sprung up to furnish the emigrants and Santa Fe traders with ne- 
cessaries for their journey ; and there was an incessant hammering 
and banging from a dozen blacksmith’s sheds, where the heavy wag- 
gons were being repaired, and the horses and oxen shod. The 
streets were thronged with men, horses and mules. While I was 
in the town, a train of emigrant wagons from Illinois passed 
through, to join the camp on the prairie, and stopped in the princi- 
pal street. A multitude of healthy children’s faces were peeping 
out from under the covers of the wagons. Here and there a 
buxom damsel was seated on horseback, holding over her sun- 
burnt face an old umbrella or a parasol, once gaudy enough, but 
now miserably faded. The men, very sober-looking countrymen, 
stood about their oxen; and as I passed I noticed three old fellows 
who, with their long whips in their hands, were zealously discuss- 
ing the doctrine of regeneration. The emigrants, however, are not 
all of this stamp. Among them are some of the vilest outcasts in 
the country. I have often perplexed myself to divine the various mo- 
tives that give impulse to this strange migration ; but whatever they 
may be, whether an insane hope of a better condition in life, or a 
desire of shaking off restraints of law and society, or mere restless- 
ness; certain it is, that-multitudes bitterly repent the journey, and 
after they have reached the land of promise, are happy enough to 
escape from it. 

In the course of seven or eight days we had brought our prepara- 
tions near to a close; meanwhile our friends had completed theirs, 
and becoming tired of Westport, they told us that they would set 
out in advance and wait at the crossing of the Kanzas till we should 
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come up. Accordingly K. and the muleteer went forward with the 
wagon and tent, while the captain and his brother, together with 
Sorel, and a trapper named Boisverd, who had joined them, fol- 
lowed with the band of horses. The commencement of the journey 
was ominous, for the captain was scarcely a mile from Westport, 
riding along in state at the head of his party, leading his intended 
buffalo horse by a rope, when a tremendous thunder-storm came on, 
and drenched them all to the skin. They hurried on to reach the 
place about seven miles off, where R. was to have had the camp in 
readiness to receive them; but this prudent person, when he saw 
the storm approaching, had selected a sheltered glade in the woods 
where he pitched his tent, and was sipping a comfortable cup of 
coffee, while the captain gallopped for miles beyond through the rain 
to look for him. At length the storm cleared away, and the sharp- 
eyed trapper succeeded in discovering his tent: R.had by this time 
finished his coffee and was seated on a buffalo-robe smoking his pipe. 
The captain was one of the most easy-tempered men in existence, 
so he bore his ill-luck with great composure, shared the dregs of the 
coffee with his brother, and laid down to sleep in his wet clothes. 

We ourselves had our share of the deluge. We were leading a 
pair of mules to Kanzas when the storm broke. Such sharp and 
incessant flashes of lightning, such stunning and continuous thunder, 
I never heard before. The woods were completely obscured by the 
diagonal sheet of rain that fell with a heavy roar, and rose in spray 
from the ground; and the streams rose so rapidly that we could 
hardly ford them. At length, looming through the rain, we saw the 
log-house of Colonel Chick, who received us with his usual bland 
hospitality ; while his wife who, though a little soured and stiffened 
by too frequent attendance on camp-meetings, was not behind him 
in hospitable feeling, supplied us with the means of repairing our 
drenched and bedraggled condition. The storm clearing away at. 
about sunset, opened a noble prospect from the porch of the Colo- 
nel’s house, which stands upon a high hill. The sun streamed from 
the breaking clouds upon the swift and angry Missouri, and on the 
immense expanse of luxuriant forest that stretched from its banks 
back to the distant bluffs. 

Returning on the next day to Westport, we received a message 
from the captain, who had ridden back to deliver it in person, but 
finding that we were in Kanzas, had entrusted it with an acquaint- 
ance of his named Vogel, who kepta small grocery and liquor shop. 
Whiskey by the way circulates more freely in Westport than is alto- 
gether safe in a place where every man carries a loaded pistol in 
his pocket. As we passed this establishment, we saw Vogel’s broad 
German face and knavish-looking eyes thrust from his door. He 
said he had something to tell us, and invited us to take a dram. 
Neither his liquor nor his message were very palatable. The cap- 
tain had returned to give us notice that R., who assumed the direc- 
tion of his party, had determined upon another route from that 
agreed upon between us; and instead of taking the course of the 
traders, to pass northward by Fort Leavenworth, and follow the 
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ath marked out by the dragoons in their expedition of last summer. 
To adopt such a plan without consulting us, we looked upon as a 
very high-handed proceeding; but suppressing our dissatisfaction 
as well as we could, we made up our minds to join them at Fort 
Leavenworth, where they were to wait for us. 


Accordingly, our preparation being now complete, we attempted 
one fine morning to commence our journey. The first step was an 
unfortunate one. No sooner were our animals put in harness, than 
the shaft-mule reared and plunged, burst ropes and straps, and nearly 
flung the cart into the Missouri. Finding her wholly uncontrollable, 
we exchanged her for another, with which we were furnished by our 
friend Mr. Boone of Westport, a grandson of Daniel Boone, the 
pioneer. This foretaste of prairie experience was very soon fol- 
lowed by another. Westport was scarcely out of sight, when we 
encountered a deep muddy gulley, of a species that afterward be- 
came but too familiar to us; and here for the space of an hour or 
more the cart stuck fast. 


A SONG. 


‘LUPPF WHEN YOU CAN, BEAR AWAY WHEN YOU MUST.’ 


BY JAMES KENNARD, JR. 


Wuen the mariner sees, far ahead on the ocean, 

By the yesty white waves, in their wildest commotion, 
That breakers are lying direct in his path, 

He dashes not onward to brave all their wrath, 

But, still in his compass and helm placing trust, 

Luffs, luffs if he can, bears away when he must. 


Mid the lightning’s sharp flash, mid the thunder’s deep roar, 
When the foaming waves dash on the rocky sea-shore, 
When Hope disappears, and the terrible form 

Of Death rides triumphant upon the dark storm, 

In Gop and their ship the bold mariners trust, 

Luff, luff while they can, yield a point when they must. 


Then make it your rule, on the billows of life, 

So to sail as toshun all commotion and strife ; 

And thus shall your voyage of existence be pleasant, 
Hope smile on the future, Joy beam on the present : 

If you in the rule of the mariner trust, 

Luff, luff while you can, bear away when you must. 


And when the lee-shore of grim Death is in view, 

And the tempests of fate your lone vessel pursue ! 

Even while your last prayers unto Gop are addressed, 

Though prepared for the worst, still hope on for the best ; 

Carry sail till the last stitch of canvass is burst — 

Luff, luff while you can, drive ashore when you must. 
Portsmouth, N. H., January, 1347. 
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TEAR 8: 
FROM THE WORWEGIARN. 


Earru, for the destiny of men, 
Each night is bathed in Tears ; 
Morn brings The Bridegroom-Sun — and then 
She re-consoled appears. - 
Curipxoop hath Tears that lightly flow, 
And, lightly, are forgot. 
Joy, in its burst, resembleth Woe —— 
In these, a source is not! 


Like the quick shower in early May 
Of unexpected Snow, 

There comes one beam of Heaven’s own day 
And smiles the green below! 


And Frrenpsuir mourns. Even He hath wept 
Who knew no mortal stain ; 

Who taught that Lazarus only slept 
And all should meet again. 


By perjury accused of Crime 
Tears fill the eye of Truru. 
Remorse, that backward looks on Time, 
In Tears remembers youth. 


Yet clouds from whence the storms descend 
Reflect the Rainbow bright : 

Thus Hope, sweet Hope, the worn heart’s friend, 
Beams o’er affliction’s night. 


” * ~ * a * 


But there ’s one Tear, to Hope unknown — 
Known but to few on Earth — 

Sad, sad the breast, and dark, and lone, 
That gives this Tear it’s birth. 


It hath no earthly, mortal smart ; 
Tis like no other pain ; 

But burns a passage from the heart 
And fires the withering brain ! 


A laugh may bring it but no sigh 
Doth it’s approach bespeak ; 

It scalds, perchance, the maddening eye, 
But ne’er bedews the cheek. 


Cold damp, upon the brow of death, 
Is luxury, to this ; 

The throe that heaves the parting breath 
Compar’d with this, is bliss ! 


Exta! my life! my Soul! more dear 
Even now than all to me, 

Teach me some name to call this Tear ; 
The Blood-Drop came from thee! 








JoHN WATERS. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue New Trmon: A RomANcE oF Lonpon. In one volume. pp. 208. First American from 
the third London edition. Philadelphia: CarzEy anp Harr. 

WE have made our way through this book, having been impelled to the labor, first 
from seeing ‘ Third edition’ marked upon the London cover, and secondly, because we 
have observed divers encomiums going the rounds of the press, commending the 
volume to the especial attention of the public. Now as ‘the public’ and ourselves 
have somewhat to do with each other, and as we dislike to have the labor of our 
forced march for nothing, we propose to say something of this same ‘ New Timon.’ 


We were taken rathér aback, we confess, by the tone of self-confidence assumed by 
the author. Hear his promises : 


‘No tawdry grace shall womanize my pen, 
Ev’n in a love-song man should write for men. 
Not mine, not mine (oh! Muse forbid !) the boon 
Of borrowed notes, the mock-bird’s modish tune.’ 

Having thus formally announced his claims, let us see how the author appears 
when tried in the light of them. We recollect among the occurrences of our boy- 
hood to have seen and read a play by that clever sheep-stealer, WiLLiAm Suaks- 
PEARE, Called ‘Timon of Athens.’ This ‘New Timon’ naturally brought to our 
mind the story of the man-hater, told by the great dramatist. And we will here 
admit that we fairly acquit our author of any imitation, servile or otherwise, of the 
‘Bard of Avon.’ Still it was no trifling attempt, it strikes us — doubtless the author 
thought differently —to assume for his volume a similar name; and as if the other 
work were specially in view, to dub this par excellence ‘The New Timon.’ We will 
devote a brief space, first to the subject of the work, and secondly to what we con- 
ceive to be its poetic merit. 

The ‘ Timon of Athens’ is admitted to be one of the best satires ever written. It 
contains the most striking and at the same time the most natural examples of ingrati- 
tude —that of a state to its defender and of friends to a private benefactor. It 
shows too the folly of indiscriminate liberality and of thoughtless profuseness, toge- 
ther with the short-lived and uncertain duration of purchased praise. We have read 
the ‘ New Timon’ through and through, to find in it some moral ; some object, some 
particular design ; but we can find none, at least none worthy of a published volume. 
We have the story of a half-blood : 


‘ Tue offspring ‘of an Indian maid 
And English chief, whose orient hues betrayed 
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The Varna Sankara of the mixed embrace, 
Carved by his sword a charter from disgrace, 
Assumed the father’s name, the Christian’s life, 
Aud his sins cursed him with an Euglish wife’ 

The author tells us in along note the meaning of ‘ Varna Sankara’ in this passage, 
to which we refer the reader, if curious on the subject. Well, the ‘ English wife’ 
gives birth to Morvaue, the hero of our tale, the new ‘Timon, who, as a West Indian 

. yr 1 . “7 « . . 
would say, is a regular ‘quadroon.’ ‘The husband dies; the wife marries again, and 
deserts her first-born ; gives birth to a daughter; loses her second husbaud, and goes 
to England. In the mean time our hero, who seems to be on luck’s side, receives a 
large fortune by will from one of his father’s friends. He goes to England to seek 
his mother ; she evades him till on her death-bed, when she repents her of her eru- 
elty, and dies, consigning her daughter to the care of the half-brother. ‘There is a 
mystery about Cananrua, the sister, which is kept up till we are nearly through with 
the story, and a very senseless mystery it is. ‘lhe new Timon after a while finds a 
young girl named Lucy, in the street, whom he relieves and takes to his home as a 
companion for his sister. The character of this girl is better drawn than any in the 
poem. Her sweetness of temper and purity of heart are very fairly portrayed. Our 
hero next makes the acquaintance of Lord Arven, who has been a wit and a de- 
bauchee, and who turns out to be the father of Lucy. We now have the mystery 
unravelled which hangs round Cauanrua ; for Lord Anven proves to be the one who 
had won her heart and deserted her. Our hero and Lord Arpen quarrel; CaLantua 
prevents their fighting ; and the former suspends the execution of his revenge until 


after the death of his sister, which soon takes place. He then goes in search of AR- 


pEN. On his way he encounters a holy preacher, and becomes a Christian. Of 
course his hand is stayed ; he foregoes his vengeance ; soon after saves the life of his 
foe, Lord Arden, and then dies. Lucy, being illegitimate, could not ‘take’ under the 
will, because she was not specially named; and the new ‘Tron, now that she is 
penniless again, marries her; and so ends the tale. Now we ask for the design of 
the work before us. We find in it only a place in which the author may vent his 
abundant spleen against an existing state of things. He is the real Timon, and not 
our half-breed hero. And for this reason we say, that there can be no important 
moral gathered from the book. We should not have considered it very unnatural to 
find some spite exhibited by Morvate toward civilization: we can’t see, after all, 
what reason he would have for it, as he owes to it a large fortune, an education and 
a good wife. Still, we will not quarrel with his misanthropy, such as it is; but we 
maintain that our author is the real misanthrope ; or rather, that he affects to be. 
There is a slur at everything, whenever he can get a slurin. He scoffs at things as 
they are, finding nothing but evil and enmity in the world. He seems to rejoice 
in illegitimacy as asubject. Morvate’s father is illegitimate ; his wife is illegitimate ; 
and his sister bears the reputation of having been seduced, which we are happy to 
say, however, turns out to be a mistake. 

If there is any one thing that we especially disaffect and cannot abide, it is a mawk- 
ish, sentimental, affected disregard of things as they are ; of fashion, of parade, of eti- 
quette ; of the customs of society, and the like. Admitting that many of these are 
absurd and ridiculous, that they are subjects of true satire, we yet cannot tolerate 
one who lives and practices these very absurdities just as far as he is able to do so, 
while he is continually declaiming against them, without proposing any thing, and 
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without doing any thing to correct the evil. We could not understand what had 
sent the ‘ New Timon’ through three editions, until we came, at the thirty-fourth 
page, to a long and fulsome eulogy upon the Duke of We tiineron; next to which 
we find a bitter attack upon Daniex O*Connetu. ‘ Very appropriate topics,’ the 
reader will say, ‘for the New Timon.’ Assuredly, when we remember that the au- 
thor does his share of the talking, and has certainly said more in those four pages to 
sell his book than in all the rest pul together. A misanthrope, and laud WELLINGTON 
while he curses O‘ConneLi! Our readers know very well the necessity of court- 
patronage to give energy to a poor poem, and so it seems does our author ; and hence 
he does not hesitate to resort to a miserable clap-trap for a miserable end. 

But we promised to say something of the poetic merit of the work. We do not 
affirm that there are no good passages in the book, for there certainly are ; but we 
do say that we have rarely met with a work that made so great pretensions to merit 
of every kind, which had so little to support it. Our author seems to have studied 
what is called ‘ poetic license’ with extraordinary success. He leaps five or six feet, 
(we speak poetically,) just as it suits his convenience. He squeezes in an extra syl- 
lable, or elongates one into two, as the case may require, as if he were King of Eng- 
lish, and was an absolute monarch into the bargain. We give a few examples, taken 


promiscuously : 
‘ And gentle birth still moulds the delicate phrase.’ 


‘Wise in the exquisite act of tenderness.’ 
‘Of penury fell the mother and the maid.’ 
‘ The ghost of Time in Memory’s desolate halls.’ 


‘Each drop moves rounded in its separate orb ;’ 


and like passages without number. We have no doubt the author would confidently 
quote a similar disregard of rule in the best poets: 


‘ To gild refined gold, to paint the lily,’ 


for example ; but we answer, that where our best poets do take such license, they 
really add force and beauty to the versification ; for instance, how much more pérfect, 
all things considered, is the first of the two lines which ensue: 


* To gild refined gold, to paint the lily ;’ 
‘To gild refined gold, to paint the rose :’ 


although the latter is strictly within poetic measure, while the former is not. Whe- 
ther our author car plead a like merit for his overcharged lines we leave our readers 
to judge. 

‘There are many good passages in ‘The New Timon,’ but none which show exalted 
genius. It is but fair that the author should speak for himself; we shall quote there- 
fore what appears to us to be amnong the best, commencing with a touching truth, 


simply told: 
‘Dreap to the poor the least suspense of health; 
Their hands their friends, their labor all their wealth; 
Let the wheel rest from toil a single sun, 
And all the humble clock-work is undone.’ 


Here are two neat lines: 


‘ At tength her dove-like eyes to his she raised, 
Aud all the comfort words forbade she gazed’ 
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The following is a fair specimen of the better parts of the book : 


‘AvaAs! alas! why on the fatal brink 
Of the abyss, doth not the instinct shrink ? 
The meaner tribe the coming storm foresees, 
In the still calm the bird divines the breeze ; 
The ox that grazes shuns the poison-weed, 
The unseen tiger frights afar the steed. 
To man alone no kind foreboding shows 
The latent horror or the ambushed foes : 
O’er each blind moment hangs the funeral pall, 
Heaven shines, earth smiles, and night descends on all! p* 


And yet, with all due indulgence, the above lines will not bear a healthful criti- 
cism ; they can at best only support the character of a reputable mediocrity. ‘The 


next passage which we quote sinks very much beneath the preceding. We will 
take the commencement of the poem: 


*O’rrR royal London in luxuriant May, 
While lamps yet twinkled, dawning crept the day ; 
Home from the hell the pale-eyed gamester steals, 
Home from the ball flash jaded Beauty's wheels ; 
The lean grimalkin, who since night began, 

Hath hymned to love amid the wrath of man, 
Scared from his raptures by the morning star, 
Flits finely by, and threads the area bar.’ 


We cannot ‘ give in’ to ‘ pale-eyed ;’ it is overstrained and untrue. A gamester’s 
eye is more apt to be bloodshot than pale. What the ‘ flash of jaded Beauty’s wheels’ 
meant we were for some brief space a little at a loss to conjecture ; but fancy that it 
refers to a hackney-coach. ‘The allusion to ‘ grimalkin’ is ridiculous as well as dis- 


gusting. Who ever heard of a tom-cat scared by a star before? Thus much for 
our author’s opening. We give another specimen: 


‘Lo! where a tilt at friend, if barred from foe, 

He scorns the ground and volunteers the blow ; ° 
And, tired with conquest over Dan and SNos, 

Plants a sly bruiser on the nose of Bos. 

Decorous Bos, too friendly to reprove, 

Suggests fresh fighting in the next remove ; 

And prompts his chum, in hopes the vein to cool, 

To the prim beuches of the upper school.’ 


We imagine that the above refers to Stantey. We make no comment upon the re- 
finement of diction or feeling manifested in the lines, but pass to another extract: 


‘Wuart caused the mandate? wherefore do I shrink ? 
The stream runs on; why tarry on the brink ? 

Ou to my task; yet in the pause between 

Sorrow and joy, behold the quiet scene ; 

The chamber stately in that calm repose 

Which Art, the god whose life is calin, hestows ; 

There gleam the shapes in which, immortal still, 

Live the bright exiles from the Olympian Hill; 

Still moonéd Dran from the breathing stoue, 

Haunts, with pure eyes, thy dreams, ENDYMION ; 
Still on the vast brow of the Father-God, 

Hangs the hushed thunder of the awful nod.’ 


We maintain that the above is the merest specimen of bombast imaginable. The 
‘ moonéd’ Dian haunting Enpymion with pure eyes is novel to us. If we remember 
rightly, this same Dian, although the patroness of chastity, forgot the dignity of her 
office to enjoy the company of this very Enpymion. The ‘ thunder’ of a ‘ nod’ is 


something ‘ odd’ — exceedingly ‘ odd ;’ but we suppose that we must take no offence 
at it, since it is recorded in the ‘ New Timon.’ We might go on till we had extracted 


half the book, to sustain the opinion we express of it; 
‘ Hold ! and our limits forbid. 


; but the reader would cry 
‘ We remark, in conclusion,’ that we cannot conceive 
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what could have induced our friends the publishers of this volume to venture upon its 
publication. Would not a native author, bringing such wares to their market, have 
been rejected? The pretensions of the work prevent the tender of that charitable 
criticism which is often granted to an humble author of mediocre merit, who does not 
attempt to pass for more than he is worth. A jackdaw may be a very respectable 
specimen of the animal creation as a jackdaw ; but when, arrayed in borrowed plu- 
mage, it arrogates to itself an elegance and beauty not its own, nothing remains but 
to strip the bird of its false covering, and turn it loose to find its fellows as best it may. 





Tue Nortu American Review forthe January Quarter. Number CXXXIV. pp. 272. Boston: 
Otis, BROADERS AND Company, New-York: C. 8S. Francis aND COMPANY. 


Tue titles ‘of the several papers in the present number of the ‘ North American’ 
are as follow: ‘CHarLtes Epwarp, the Pretender ;’) ‘ Brovucnam’s Lives of Men of 
Letters ;) ‘The Sources of the Divina Commedia ;’ ‘ Life and Times of Tuomas a 
Becket; ‘Memoirs of the Federal Administrations ; ‘ Worcesrer’s Universal 
Dictionary ;) ‘ Hotmes’s Urania ; ‘ Mackenzie’s Life of Decatur; ‘ Hochelaga, or 
England in the New World; and a cluster of six brief ‘ Critical Notices,’ of Sum- 
ner’s Phi Beta Kappa Address, Howe on Prison Dicipline, LinpeLt anp Scorrt’s 
Greek Lexicon, Smrru’s Memoirs of Ficute, Reports on Tenements for the Poor, and 
Livermore's Lectures to Young Men. We have found time to read but four of the 
above-named articles. The paper upon CuarLes Epwarp, the Pretender, is replete 
with interest, as is also that upon the ‘ Life and Times of Tuomas a Brecker. In 
the article upon Hotmers’s ‘ Urania,’ (recently noticed with deserved favor in these 
pages, and commended with equal cordiality in our chief Quarterly,) occurs this pas- 
sage. We italicise a few sentences, as forcibly conveying sentiments which we have 
heretofore expressed, in view of certain claims advanced by mere pen-and-ink novel- 
ists and would-be poets among us, who have contended that a writer’s ‘ aims’ should 
alone be regarded in criticism, since an author could not be expected to accomplish 
more than he hitnself ‘intended.’ How many hapless booksellers’ shelves are filled 
with these lofty and barren ‘ good intentions,’ in prose and verse! But to the extract: 


‘THE public have anticipated our favorable verdict upon this poem; though less than three 
months have elapsed since its delivery, it has already passed to a second edition, It may have at- 
tained a third for aught we know, as the first issue was exhausted almost as soon as it was announced. 
In these posaic tunes, when quite good poetry is absolutely adrug in the market, and fugitive rhymes 
are so very fugitive that they are forgotten about as quickly as they are uttered, that a poet should 
so speedily acquire aud retain the ear of the public is au indication either of remarkable ability, or 
of still more remarkable good fortune. Iu the present state of the reading world, immediate popu- 
larity, we believe, is no bad proof of the excellence of poetry, though it would certainly be a very 
iusufficient test of merit in the case of philosophy or science. He who siugs for the public, and can- 
not find a grateful audience, would do better to keep his music to himself. If the multitude neglect 
him, it 18 a pretty good proof that he ought to be neglected. He may become fashionable with a cer- 
tain class, the idol of a particular school, the bard of a clique or a coterie; but he is no true poet, 
unless he can excite the imaginations and mone the feelings of all men. It is his business to strike 
chords which find a response in every bosom, to present analogies which are perceptible to every 
mind, to command the passions which are the universal attribute of human nature. Zf his verse 
needs explanation or comment, if one must be educated before he can understand it, or go through «@ 
particular training before he cun appreciate it, ihe busy world will pass it by, aud will lose very little 
by its neglect.’ - - - ‘Plain good sense, an ear for the harmony of numbers, excitable feelinys, 
aud a tolerably quick perception of anulogtes, are amoung the ordinary endowments of our common 
nature ; and these are all the qualifications in his hearers which a poet ought to require. If he goes 
farther, he must not complain if the wearied listeners gradually lose patience and leave him alone. 
We have no regard fur the common complaint, that a certain poet is unduly neglected or his works 
censured without just cause,merely because the public will not embrace his theory, and look at them 
from his pont of view. It 14 not the world's business to satisfy the poet 8 requisitions ; itis his duty 
to conform to theirs. If he will address himself to tastes aud opinions which are held only by a few, 
he must not grumble if those few compose the whole circle of his admirers.’ 
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There are unhappy ‘ novelists’ and disappointed ‘ bardlings’ who have been made 
practically to feel the force of the facts here set forth, however strenuously they 
may heretofore have opposed the positions of the reviewer. We pass the ‘ North 
American’ to our readers without farther comment, save the remark that it continues 
to sustain the high character which has given it consideration at home and abroad 
for so inany years. It is considered a standard literary authority in England; and 
we observe that a popular London publisher is issuing, in a series of volumes, articles 
which have appeared from time to time in its pages within the last thirty years. 


AMERICAN ProGress: A LecTuRE before the Young Men’s Mercantile Library Association of 
Cincinnati, December 8, 1546. By Gama ieL Balvey, Jr. Cincinnati, Ohio: Press of EDw1In 
SHEPPARD. 


Tus is a clear, well-arranged, and very spirited performance. It evinces much 
research and embraces a large amount of valuable information. Our space does not 
admit of extended extracts ; yet we cannot resist the inclination to condense a por- 
tion of the ‘summing up’ from well-established premises. In the beginning of this 
century, an immense solitude lay stretched out between the Alleghanies and the 
Rocky Mountains, the home of the wandering savage and buffalo. Through it rolled 
the Mississippi, Father of Waters, constituting with his tributaries an extent of navi- 
gation equal to twelve thousand miles ; draining one million three hundred thousand 
square miles, or one twenty-eighth part of the surface of the earth. And it seemed 
destined to roll on in eternal silence. The stealthy canoe might be seen, darting 
across its dark bosom, or an occasional keel-boat laboring along amid ‘ tangled under- 
growth and miry swamp ;’ but no sounds of busy commerce echoed along its shores. 
Away to the north slumbered the great lakes, unexplored, skirting our shores for two 
thousand miles, with a coast of five thousand miles in extent ; embosomed in a coun- 
try of boundless productiveness, and capable of a commerce of incalculable value. 
Not a sail whitened their bosoms, no steam-boat vexed their quiet, but the pirogue of 
the French fur-trader was the chief carrier of their petty traffic. In 1794 four keel- 
boats, each of twenty tons, and occupying one month in going and returning, per- 
formed all the carrying trade between Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. In 1802, the first 
government vessel appeared on Lake Erie; in 1811, the first steam-boat was launched 
at Pittsburgh ; in 1818, the first steam-boat was built on Lake Erie. And now what 
do we see? The solitary places made glad; the fires of civilization burning in every 
valley, upon every hill top, along every shore ; the treasures of a continent unlocked ; 
a world of life, where there was a wilderness ; steam-boats descending from the Falls 
of St. Anthony, two thousand miles to the Gulf of Mexico; steam-boats ascending 
to the Great Falls of the Missouri, four thousand miles from the gulf; steam-boats 
thronging the Ohio and tributaries, an extent of five thousand miles of navigable 
waters ; palaces of steam-boats darkening the Great Lakes. There are at this time 
seven hundred and fifty steam-boats on the western rivers, a number nearly equal to 
all the steam-boats of Great Britain a few years since. ‘ At the end of this cen- 
tury,’ adds the writer, elsewhere, ‘ the Pacific shores of this North American continent 
will be the seat of a civilization like that which now bears sway on the Atlantic 
coast. Rivers of the Oregon, the Bay of St. Francisco, the Colorado, the Gulf of 
California, will float a commerce as grand as that which now darkens the great in- 
land seas on our north, and the rivers of the Mississippi valley. The buffalo will 
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have disappeared ; a few Indians may linger in the passes of the mountains ; but 
the intervening prairies will swarm with the Anglo-American tribes, and be dotted 
all over with the beautiful homes of civilization. Railroads and highways of all sorts 
will have bound the Atlantic and Pacific shores together with bands not to be broken ; 
a trip from Boston to Astoria will be no more thought of than was a journey from Bos- 
ton to Cincinnati forty or fifty years ago; and the Pacific ocean will groan under 
the commerce which shall then spread its sails between the Old and New Worlds. 
Now suppose this new world, thus peopled, to be existing under one government ; ce- 
mented together by identical institutions, language, customs; by the recoliections of 
a common origin, a common history, sufferings and triumphs in common ; by common 
interests and a reciprocal free commerce ; then no military establishment would be 
required larger than the United States have now; there would be a patriotism with 
no bounds but two oceans; peace, perpetual over one quarter of the globe ; a civili- 
zation, harmonious in its sympathies and interests, unexampled in its development, en- 
during as the world itself. If this continent can be settled gradually, peacefully, hon- 
orably by the Anglo-American People ; if it can be brought under one government ; 
if the Federal Union, like the Bow of Promise, can span this immense aggregate of 
sea and river, wilderness and prairie, valley and mountain, in one embrace, who will 
not rejoice? Is such a prospect visionary? It is not ; the dream may yet have a 
realty.” This is indeed no uncertuin prophecy. Prophecy, even the wildest, has 
always done usinjustice, and lagged behind the actual fulfilment. Long live Repus- 
LicaN America! 


4 


Tue Apoptep Son: a Htstortcau Nover. By J. Van Lennep, LL. D. Translated from the 
Dutch by E. W. Hosxin. Io two volumes. pp. 453. New-York: Burgess, STRINGER AND 


ComPANy. 

Tue fact that a good portion of the present space appropriated to the review- 
department of the Knickerzocker is occupied by notices which were in type for our 
last number, must constitute our apology for not noticing more at large the volumes 
before us. ‘The Adopted Son’ should be read by every true Kyickersocker, if for 
no other reason than is embraced in the circumstance that it is the first novel that 
has ever been translated from the legitimate Dutch vernacular in the United States. 
Mr. Hosxtn, the capable translator, informs us, in a brief introduction, that the trans- 
lation was completed six years ago, at which time he had no intention of publishing 
it; but reading it over recently, in his own domestic circle, the interest which it ex- 
cited led him to consent to its publication. We have had leisure to glance but hastily 
through the volume; yet we are led to think, rather from the descriptive than the 
dialogue portions of the work, that the impressions of the ‘ domestic circle’ referred 
to by the translator will be confirmed by the public. The language throughout seems 
to have been studiously preserved in its original simplicity ; and there is a great uni- 
formity of characteristic ‘ keeping’ in the gradual development of each of the dra- 
matis persone. We had one or two illustrative passages marked for insertion, but 
must defer them ‘till a more convenient season.’ In the meantime we commend a 
perusal of the work to all faithful Knrckersockers, and to our readers generally. It 
is well executed in its externals, and is dedicated, in a few well-chosen sentences, to 
His Grace the Duke of We.uineron. 
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* 
GEOGRAPHICAL Descriprion oF THE KinGpom or Poetry. — We are indebted to 


a friend for the following amusing description of ‘The Kingdom of Poetry. It was 
written for ‘ The Rambler,’ a small, thin periodical, ‘ about the size of a little book,’ 
which sported its brief existence in this metropolis nearly forty years ago. There is 


a good deal of pleasant and forcible satire embraced in the ‘survey’ which ensues: 
‘ Poetry is bounded on the east by Eloquence, on the south by Painting and Sculpture ; 
on the west by Music ; and its northern shores are washed by the ocean of Erudition. 
It is divided, like other countries, into high and low lands. The higher poetry is in- 
habited by grave self-important personages, whose language, compared with that of 
the other provinces, is like the Spanish compared with the French. They are gene- 


rally heroes by profession ; and cutting an armed giant in twain from head to foot is 
but a trifle in their estimation. As to their women, the sun itself is not to be com- 
pared with the ugliest of them. ‘Their horses are more fleet than the wind, and the 
trees of their country disdain to wave their heads lower than the clouds. The capi- 
tal of the province is called Epic Poetry. It is built on a sandy and barren soil, 
which few have attempted to cultivate. This city is said to be far more vast than the 
ancient Nineveh. Whether it be so or not, it is a fact that those travellers who have 
attempted to explore every part of it complained mightily of being fatigued. The 
inhabitants of this upper country, as well as those of the whole kingdom, are not very 
scrupulous about the veracity of whatever they udvance. They entertain strangers 
with tales of fancy, which they relate with a very serious air, and in a manver tulerably 
interesting. ‘l‘hey are particularly careful to conduct the curious to the antique mau- 
soleum of Homer, tothe tomb of Virait, and to the more modern monument erected 
to the memory of TeLemacuus. The most disagreeable occurrences in this city are 
the disputes, challenges, combats and massacres which we encounter at every step; 
but the gloominess which such scenes naturally inspire are soon dissipated on our 
arrival at the Roman suburbs. These exceed the city itself in length ; and the people 
residing in them are handsomer and more accomplished. ‘They have all been great 
travellers and are all impassioned lovers. ‘They are ever running at the ring of plea- 
sure ; festivals occupy the chief part of their attention; and a stranger is never suf- 
fered to leave them till he has assisted at five or six of their most splendid marriage 
ceremonies. 

‘From the extremes of these suburbs are discovered immense shelvy mountains, 
surrounded on all sides with precipices. Among these are situated Tragedy, an extra- 
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ordinary country, where we particular remark the ruins of a few cities still beautiful 
amid their devastation. On approaching them the mind is seized with the profoundest 
melancholy. The inhabitants here are so habitually cruel, that even the women clap 
their hands with approbation at the sight of a miserable being in the act of stabbing 
or poisoning himself. Not far distant from the ruins, in a charming situation, rises the 
fair city of Comedy. A natural taste for painting is generally infused among its in- 
habitants ; but it is a pity that they often make use of this talent to represent dan- 
gerous objects under a seducing appearance. Each one here amuses himself with 
the little foibles of his neighbors, without caring who laughs in return ; and this forms 
the chief pleasure of their societies. The city is divided into five parts; at the en- 
trance of each is placed a band of musicians, and sometimes a group of dancers, to 
welcome the stranger. It is defended by a citadel, which, in the language of the 
country, is called a Bologne ; and here visitors are stopped, to be informed of the 
beauties of the place, and to be desired to conduct themselves with proper decorum 
during their stay in it. ‘These precautions are taken to guard against the Critics, a 
cunning and evil-minded nation, eternally at war with the kingdom of Poetry. On 
the declivity of a little hill is seen another city, called Tragi-Comedy, where the in- 
habitants laugh with one side of the face and cry with the other. Although they 
are much liked by some, they never retain the affections of strangers for any length 
of time. 

‘ The higher and lower poetry are separated by the immense solitary retreats of 
Good Sense, where the eye never reposes on a town or hamlet, and meets nothing but 
humble cottages scattered on the plain. It is, notwithstanding, the finest soil in the 
kingdom ; producing in abundance all the delicacies of life. The want of popula- 
tion in this part arises from the narréwness of the roads and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing proper guides. Beside these obstacles, this province is nearly surrounded with 
the country of False Wit, whose inhabitants are either amusing themselves in the 
pursuit of pretty nothingnesses and dazzling chimeras, or repose at their ease in the 
lap of voluptuousness ; so that few of them take the trouble of visiting the neighbor- 
ing solitudes. The capital of this dangerous country is called Elegy ; it is encom- 
passed with caves and purling rills, and rocks and woods, where the solitary inhabit- 
ants are ever on foot, with arms folded and eyes bent downward, imploring the in- 
animate objects around them to be the faithful confidants of their grief; which the 
rocks and purling rills are of course careful not to betray. 

‘The kingdom of Poetry is watered by two rivers: Rhyme and Reason. The lat- 
ter is confined to the retreats of Good Sense ; and hence we may account for its being 
so little frequented. The former rises from the foot of mount Reverie; and a vast 
number of travellers are attracted by a magnificent abode, built on its banks, distin- 
guished by the name of Frivolity. The province we have above described is bounded 
on one side by the vast forest of Stupidity; the trees of which grow so close together, 
and are so rankly interwoven one with the other, that the rays of the sun can never 
penetrate it. It is so ancient, that passengers make it a point of religion to touch 
one of the branches. On its confines we meet with Imitation, a province of im- 
mense extent, and totally unfruitful: its inhabitants are extremely poor, and make a 
livelihood by gleaning in the neighboring fields ; and that without the least acknow- 
ledgment to the proprietors. The kingdom of Poetry is extremely cold at the north- 
ern extremity, where the inhabitants are of small growth, pedantic and affected, to 


such a point that if you attend to them they will speak nothing but Latin, and con- 
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verse an hour at least on the turning of a particular phrase or the force of a particu- 
lar point. In this part of the kingdom we also find the little towns of Anagram, 
Acrostic, Charade, and many others of like note. It is worthy of remark that in 
these towns the inhabitants scarce ever arrive at the years of manhood. Beyond 
this place is the ocean we have before spoken of. At a small distance from the shore 
we discover the island of Satire, dependent on the kingdom of Poetry. The sea by 
which this island is encompassed abounds in a salt of an extremely acrid and pun- 
gent flavor; and it is probably from this cause that the islanders here are afflicted 
with bilious complaints, and become morose and ill-natured. One of their towns how- 
ever is an exception to this character. Atthe time the island was under the dominion 
of the Romans, this city was governed by one Juvenal, who left behind him a taste 
for true wit and beauty that is not yet entirely lost. I might also add a description of 
the peninsula of Epigram, which is terminated in a very sharp point, where it was 
once intended to erect a castle, to intercept all Sonnets, Madrigals and Songs that 
should approach the shore. But on reflection, the few that could possibly arrive were 
not deemed of sufficient importance, and the project was dropped.’ 


Battie or THE Wines. — We have received from a new correspondent the follow- 
ing amusing paper. It is a translation from a French manuscript of Brasazan, 
written in the thirteenth century, and possesses much interest as giving a curious list 
of the wines used at that early period. Some names, it would seem, have survived 
the lapse of the half-a-dozen succeeding centuries, and still remain to us in all the 
freshness of their ancient reputation. In translating this old French, our correspond- 
ent has evidently attempted to preserve, so far as might be consistent with ‘ keeping 
the English upon its legs,’ the simplicity of expression and bareness of style in the 
original, as illustrating this characteristic in al! early literature : 

‘Kine Putuir, le Gentil,’ was a dear lover of good wine. He called it the friend 
of man, and as often as occasion presented itself, failed not himself to cultivate the - 
friendship. But as he was unwilling to be prodigal of his own wine, and as in all 
things we ought to be provident and judicious, he undertook one day to make choice 
of a kind most suited to his liking, and accordingly sent over the whole world to find 
the best that was offered by the most celebrated vineyards. They all sued eagerly 
for the honor of satisfying the thirst of the monarch. Each sent a delegation to 
represent its merits, and daily would you see wines of the most exquisite flavor arriv- 
ing at Puuzir’s table from the different countries of the earth. 

‘There chanced to be at the court about this time an English priest, the K1ne’s 
chaplain, who, with the holy stole about his neck, took upon himself the office of 
examining the wines before they were served up to the royal board. Beravvars, 
Eramres and Cuatons first presented themselves; but hardly had the good man 
laid eyes upon them, when horror took possession of his soul ; and straightway pro- 
nouncing sentence of excommunication, he drave them from the room, and inter- 
dicted their ever again entering into the presence of honest folk. This severe rebuke 
made so great an impression on Mantz and Tours, that turning away with fright, 
they made out to save their reputations by not daring to await the ordeal. The same 
was the case with Arcence, Ruenisa and Cuamsui. A single look that the chap- 
lain accidentally cast toward them was enough to create a rout. They betook them- 
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selves to flight, and it was well they did so; had they remained any longer I cannot 
say what would have been their fate. 

‘ The hall having been somewhat cleared by the departure of this rabble, there re- 
mained only what was good ; for the priest would not tolerate the presence of even 
the mediocrity. Ciermont and Beavvorsins then made their appearance, and were 
received in a distinguished manner. Emboldened by this kind reception, Cuam- 
PAGNE came forward with a confident air, and without so much as blushing, gave out 
that he was of more consequence than all his rivals; but Prerrerirre, telling over a 
similar story of like presumption, pretends in his turn to deserve the preference ; and 
in witness thereto calls upon his neighbors Marty, Monrmorency and Devi. They, 
to prove his merit, alleged that he, in company with the wines of Moselle, had the 
honor of quenching the thirst of the Germans, from whom he received in return 
beautiful pieces of silver and gold. Bureaunpy attempted to outdo even this: he 
prided himself on supplying not merely Flanders, Normandy and Brittany, but Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland and Denmark too. In confirmation thereof he produced a 
quantity of English sterling money that he had brought back from his travels in those 
lands. And here Anpewt, Borpeaux, Saintes, ANGOULEME, and the excellent white 
wine of Porriers, pressed forward all together to demand the honor of the sovereign’s 
choice ; but Cnant, Monrricuarp, Lacors, Monrmouritton, Cuateaurnoux and 
Issoupun, stopping them half-way, maintained with warmth the glory of the wines 
of France. ‘What!’ said they, ‘if you possess more strength than us, have not we, 
to make up for it, a briskness and delicacy of flavor that is wanting in you? —and we 
never hear the eyes and the head loading us with reproaches.’ The other party 
hastened to reply, and a quarrel straightway began. Meanwhile their breaths, ex- 
cited by the heat of the controversy, perfumed the whole apartment. A pretty 
tournament to look upon was this of these champions, drawn up in fierce array to 
do battle with each other for the prize of a king’s preference! And there was no 
one, whether far or near, knight or serf, priest or layman, even were he lame or were 
he blind, but would willingly have come there to break a lance in the cause of his 
favorite ; and I engage that not one forsooth would have been anxious here to insist 
on merely the quarantain, (i. e., forty day’s service.) 

‘The Kine, whose irresolution and embarrassment were only doubly increased by 
all these pretensions and contrary stories, declared that he would himself make trial 
of the several aspirants. This was the means of deciding the case in a manner 
sure and satisfactory to all parties. ‘The chaplain imitated the Kine, and tasted too ; 
finding then for the first time that the wine was somewhat better than the beer of his 
own country, he threw a wax candle on the earth and excommunicated every drop 
of drink made in Flanders, England, and on the other side of the Oise. At each 
bumper that he quaffed, a strange exclamation broke from his lips: ‘Ise goute!’ In 
short, so thoroughly did he taste, that the servants had to carry him off on a bed, 
where he slept three days and three nights without opening his eyes. 

‘ At last Kine Puiwir was able, by the help of his palate, to assign them their re- 
spective ranks. He named the Cyprus wine ‘ Pope,’ and Aquixat ‘Cardinal.’ As 
for the French wines, he chose from among them three kings,* five counts and 


*TuE spirit of the age will be noticed in this arrangement. The dignity of the Pore is ex- 
pressive of the highest henor and merit, while the Kinas occupy only the third rank in the author’s 
scale. 
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twelve peers. Ah! whoever can be certain of having one of these peers at his table 
every day of his life, may promise himself to have no more any unhappy hours to 
fear! If however any one has been deprived of the society of so noble a companion, 
shal! I counsel him therefore to go bang himself? No, indeed! whether good or 
bad, let us thankfully drink such wine as Providence has given us.’ 


Navau Sxerones: Scenes in Havana, Erc.—Our young and enthusiastic cor- 
respondent, Mr. E. Curtiss Hine, attached to the United States’ sloop-of-war 
‘ Albany,’ writes us as follows from Havana, under date of the thirteenth of Decem- 
ber. The ‘ Albany’ subsequently sailed for Vera Cruz; and Mr. Hine will keep us 
fully advised of whatever of interest may occur in a quarter to which so many anxious 
eyes are now turned: ‘It was a bright and sunny afternoon when we approached 
Havana. The grim mountains of Cuba towered against the far distant saffron- 
colored sky, while gently intervening hills rose before us, their green sides thickly 
studded with beautiful trees, from whose branches the yellow oranges and bananas 
hung in clusters. It was a beautiful sight to see the ‘ Albany,’ with her white wings 
spread wide and high, and the winds singing in her mazy cordage, as she dashed the 
foam from her sharp bows, and flew like a wild-swan toward Havana, whose old gray 
towers and turrets were one by one opening on our view. Directly before us rose 
the frowning battlements and lofty bastions of the Moro Castle, grimly planted upon 
their rocky base, and scowling upon the passers-by ; while beyond, the brown walls 
of Castle Blanco glittered in the sun, and the beautiful ensign of Spain floated from 
its lofty staff upon the wind. ‘ Man the to’-gallant clewlines !’ cried the shrill voice 
of the first-lieutenant through his trumpet ; and in a moment the rustling top-gallant 
sails hung in graceful festoons from their respective yards. The ship was at that 
time rounding the Castle, and in a moment the whole magnificent panorama burst 
upon us. There lay the calm, still bay, sleeping like an inland lake beneath an 
August noon. In the mirror-like depths of that blue tide stood inverted tall spars, 
and black ranges of shrouds of many a goodly bark from distant quarters of the 
world ; the stern fortresses, with their ponderous cannon, tier upon tier; the white- 
walled houses; the groves of orange and banana trees, from the midst of whose 
branches peeped the half-hidden turrets of many a gray old church, from which the 
softened music of bells came faintly to our ears : 

‘THE conyvent-bells were ringing, 
But mournfully and low, 
In their square gray turrets swinging, 
With a deep sound, to and fro.’ : 

As we ran slowly up the harbor, close to the sterns of the different vessels that lay 
head-on to the wharves, we could distinctly hear the melancholy songs with which 
the half-naked negro slaves cheered their weary toil, mingled with the strains of a 
military band that was playing in the Plaza. Strewn along the shores of the har- 
bor might be descried the wrecks of many a craft dashed among the breakers by the 
violence of the late hurricane, deserted by their crews, and left to moulder piece- 
meal on the rocks. Among them were the remains of a noble sixty-gun frigate, 


with the tri-color flying gaily above her, as in the palmy days when she bore the 
chivalry and pride of France to distant lands. 
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‘It was a glorious view we had from the deck of our beautiful vessel that sunny 
afternoon! Far inland was stretched a chain of mountains, like a blue thunder- 
cloud, piled peak on peak against the sky, which bent like a golden canopy above 
them, while nearer could be seen many a green and cone-shaped hill, on which the 
tall and thinly-scattered cocoa-trees stood like sentinels over some hoarded treasure, 
waving their long arms in the freshening breeze. Before us lay the white walls and 
dwellings of the city, every thing clearly defined, and standing inverted in the bay. 
Vessels of almost every nation, and from almost every land, lay lazily riding at their 
anchors ; small ferry-steamers were busily plying to and fro between Havana and 
Regules, and many a light pleasure-boat, with an awning over its stern, glided noise- 
lessly along, bearing in most cases a single passenger, dressed in his white round- 
about, pantaloons secured at the waist by a red silk sash, an enormous Manilla hat, 
and light pumps. Opposite the city, gray with the stains of time, and commanding 
the narrow entrance of the harbor, loomed the giant Moro Castle, and towering 
above it the light-house, with its revolving beacon, to point the way of the benighted 
mariner to ‘the haven where he would be.’ 

‘The streets of Havana are narrow and but poorly lighted. Soldiers in their 
white dresses and monks with their shaven heads, coarse garments and suspended 
crucifixes, are to be met with at almost every turn; while an ungainly and unwieldy 
sort of two-wheeled vehicle, drawn by mules, on the forward one of which is seated 
a negro-driver in his scarlet livery, long boots and many-thonged whip, ‘ plod their 
slow length along’ the dusty thoroughfares. The buildings are in general from one 
to three stories in height, the walls plastered over with stucco, and accommodated 
with green latticed jalousies, from which peer down star-like upon the passers-by 
the soft lustrous eyes of many a beautiful Spanish maiden. In the Plaza stands a 
monument to the memory of Curistovat Coton. It is built of white marble, with a 
broad Doric base, and surmounted by a statue of the great Navigator, over whose 
shoulders is thrown a cloak, after the Spanish fashion. ‘The features of the statue 
are dignified and commanding. In the right hand is grasped a scroll, while the left 
rests upon the hilt of a sword. 

‘ Night is the time to see Havana in all its glory. When the sun, ‘ an orb of blood,’ 
descends behind the white walls of the city, the whole western horizon assumes the 
myriad hues of the rainbow. Slowly and one by one the heavenly tints fade away, 
the amber succeeding the crimson, the purple the amber, until the whole sky is gilded 
with the last rays of the King of Day. Then the stars come slowly from their 
hiding-places, and coyly look upon their features in the calm bay below. At length 
the whole of the countless lamps of heaven are lit, and the water below seems alive 
with them. The moon slowly rises over the grim battlements of the Moro, and 
silently climbs the arch of the cloudless sky, silvering over with her rays the distant 
groves of orange-trees, and rendering evening far more lovely than the morning. 
Through the still watches of the night the weird beacon-light of the Moro flashes 
fitfully on the northern sky, illuminating for a moment the vessels in the harbor with 
a blood-like glow, and then fading away, leaves their black hulls and delicate tapering 
spars again silvered over with the moonbeams. ‘Thus wear the hours away, until a 
crimson blush appears on the face of the eastern horizon, as if it were ashamed of 
destroying so much loveliness, and the loud boom of the signal-gun, echoing over hill 
and dale, announces that day bas again resumed her empire over Havana.’ 
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Gossie with Reapers anp CorresponpENts. — Our readers will remember that in 
the November number of this Magazine notice was taken, in the review-department, 
of a pamphlet entitled ‘ Zo Here /’ which had for its purpose the exhibition of the su- 
perstitions and mal-practices of a class known as ‘ The Shakers.’ The author of that 
production, a gentleman of character and education, well known as such to many 
persons in this community, and now on his travels in Europe, called upon us, and 
in an interview of some length, imparted to us the reasons which had impelled him to 
the publication of the pamphlet. His own sister, he affirmed, a young and lovely 
girl of seventeen, the idol of her family, had been wiled from her home, and by 
what arts or ‘ indirect or forced courses’ he knew not, ‘ poisoned and subdued in her 
affections’ toward her natural protectors, and induced to remain with the Shakers 
in a northern society of that sect. He had endeavored, he informed us, with others 
of his friends, to obtain an audience with his sister, that he might ascertain from her- 
self whether she tarried among the Shakers of her own will, and if so, to reason with 
her upon the danger and folly of her course ; but, he added, that in this attempt he 
was entirely frustrated ; that he was even treated with great personal violence, and 
was finally compelled to forego the execution of his purpose. These circumstances, 
he said, had led him thoroughly to examine into the characteristics of the Shaker 
faith and practice; and the result of this investigation, he declared, he had faith- 
fully recorded in the pamphlet which he laid before us. Reasoning from the state- 
ments there made, as well as partly from corroborative information previously de- 


rived, we did not hesitate to condemn the principles and practices of the Shakers, as 


subversive of the strongest bonds of domestic life and the most sacred charities of 
home. Premising this much, we present to our readers the subjoined letter, which 
we have received from a distinguished member of the society in question. It would 
seem that, ‘according to the best of the writer’s knowledge and belief,’ there isa 


‘Lo There!” side of the picture; and we certainly have no wish to deny him a 
hearing : 


‘ RESPECTED FRIEND: Upon my return home last evening from nearly a month’s absence, I find a 
query in the KNICKERBOCKER, (page 559,) which I answer. If what is set down in ‘Zo Here !’ ‘as 
true, be veritable,’ thou art ‘right’ in animadverting strongly und with severity upon such principles 
and practices as are therein stated to belong to |‘Shakers;’ but that the derogatory} statements 
made and charges brought in that anonymous pamphlet are true, J deny, fully and unequivocally, ac- 
cording to the best of my knowledge and belief; which denial is made from an acquaintance with 
this people for more than thirty years; an intimate knowledge of them for a part of that time; the 
reading of all their publications, aud every publication written against them, so far as I could learn 
of or procure them; and the hearing of and examining into the many and varied objections to them 
which were presented to me before I united withthem. Since then I have been often and for weeks 
together an inmate of| different families ; have freely visited the Societies at New-Lebanon, Water- 
vleit, Canaan, Tyringham, Hancock and Enfield ; had full opportunities with those in highest au- 
thority down to the school-children; had personal acquaintance and correspondence with members of 
distant societies ; associated with all classes, in all suitable situations and circumstances ; been with 
them in their labors in the fields, garuens and shops; in their relaxations and worship ; with the young, 
the aged, the sick and the dying. Having had these opportunities of forming a judgment of those 
among whom I have cast my lot, as a people professing to hold to the pure principles of the Gospel 
of our Lorp and Saviour, Jesus Curist, as handed down to us in the New Testament, and the 
practice of self-denial and of every christian virtue, 1 could not but regret, on thy own account and 
on that of thy readers, that thou shouldst unqualifiedly state, as an important fact, that we inculcate 
superstitions by system and by rule, probably exceeding in vulgarity and darkness almost any 
thing that is revealed in the scrolls of heathenism. That this was an honest expression of mis- 
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taken views I can believe; but if thy statement be indeed fact, then I desire to know what I have 
not yet learned, for I profess to love truth for Truth’s sake, and to follow it, come whence it may, 
lead where it will. 

‘Lo Here |’ but for thy endorsement would have been uncurrent paper, asI think, and have attract- 
ed little notice ; and that ebulition of ‘ private griefs’ by the principal author in passionate invective 
might have spent itself harmlessly to all others. I understand the booksellers who had the pamphlet 
for sale say that the publisher has called in the copies left with them. I tried in vain to get another 
copy to-day ; no responsible person, so far as I can learn, being found to father the production. But 
not so with the reviewer. His article stands out in bold relief as the record of condemnatory opinions 
of a gentleman who possesses an extensive influence with the reading public, most of whom would 
doubtless take his decision, ‘after scanning with some care the proofs,’ as conclusive evidence of truth 
in such a case, and think it not worth the trouble to look into the matter themselves, Thou hast 
brought us before the bar of public opinion, and charged us, in bitter language, with being the veriest 
dregs of all superstition, delusion and fanaticism; as enemies to all that is virtuous and praisewor- 
thy. Allow us, I pray, the privilege secured tothe most depraved reprobate, to plead Not Guilty. 
And we appeal to Him who knoweth all hearts, and who ordereth all things aright. We profess u 
self-denying religion. We look not for popularity ; this belongs not to us nor to our ways. We send 
abroad no missionaries nor tract-distributors. We mingle not in matters of government; but sub- 
mit thereto as to Gop’s ministers for the punishment of evil-doers and the praise of them who 
do well. We are ‘a people every where spoken against ;’ and it must be so. We do not hunt after 
the groundless stories that are peddled about the country, to prosecute for slander, but try to live 
down calumny and put reproach to shame. ‘Seeing that we have been brought from our seclusion, 
and thought worthy to be placed so promineutly before thy readers, many of whom I should hope 
are seeking for truth, it would seem to me but reasonable to ask thee in all friendliness to give us the 
privilege to say to thee ourselves what we do hold to, and give thyself an opportunity to judge of 
our truthfulness. It is admitted that we are a singular people; but even ‘ Lo Here!’ allows that we 
extend courtesy to visitors. Come therefore, I invite thee respectfully, as soon as it may suit thy 
inclination and convenience, and make us a personal visit, We will welcome thee, and try not to 
harm thee. (He who is forewarned is forearmed.) We want thee to know if these things be in- 
deed so. We profess to be children of the light and of the day, and to disown whatever we should 
be afraid or ashamed to have our fellow creatures witness. Come then, I repeat; leave thy prepos- 
sessions behind, and if we once get thee fairly amoug us, rely upon it, we will take Shaker re- 


venge. ‘With kind regards, thy friend, R= W——, In,’ 





Very well; so be it. When the ‘ time of the singing of the birds hath come,’ and 
the voice of the turtle is heard once more in the land, we shall (Deo volente) make 
an excursion to New-Lebanon, and shall be glad there to meet and exchange cour- 
tesies with our correspondent and the Society whom he so fervently, and we must add, 
quite naturally defends. We shall then be able to ascertain, from personal examina- 
tion, whether it is the first time they have ever had a visitation from, or social com- 
munication with, ‘Tur Otp Knick!’ - - + ‘ The Two Brothers of China,’ atale in 
preceding pages, which is here first translated from the original Chinese, by a gen- 
tleman now and for the last twenty years resident in Canton, will arrest the at- 
tention of the reader, by the simplicity of its narrative-style and the faithful picture 
which it presents of life (and death) in the ‘ Celestial Empire.’ The romantic inci- 
dent evolved in the dénowement is one of which we have often heard ; but no instance 
was probably ever known to occur, out of China, in which an exposé of the mysteri- 
ous sex was made in such a manner and under such circumstances. The following 
extract from a private letter, written at Canton in June last to a friend in this city, 
will throw some light upon the fanereal custom so often alluded to in the tale to 
which we have referred. ‘The writer is not the translator of the story in question, 
yet he has resided several years at Canton, with advantages for observation rarely 
enjoyed by any of his countrymen; and his accuracy and intelligence entitle his 
remarks to much consideration: ‘ By the ‘ Thos. W. Sears’ I send you astone model 
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of a Chinese tomb, which I think you may like to place in your cabinet. You pro- 
bably know how much importance these people attach to their last resting-places, 
and that they carry their ideas of filial reverence and respect so far as to go solemnly 
every year to visit the tombs, and there offer up oblations and invoke the shades 
of their ancestors. In fact, this ceremony is religiously observed as the first of 
duties, the neglect of which is deemed the greatest of sins, is even punishable by 
the laws, and is sure to be followed by misfortune. The great Annual Festival 
occurs eatly in the month of April, at which time the whole population of a village 
may be seen trooping in parties to the hills, to repair and sweep the tombs, to make 
their offerings and invocations, and thus demonstrate their filial piety. The sight 
of these is interesting and affecting, although it has sadly degenerated into idolatry. | 
One of the considerations which tend to keep up the habit is the hope and assurance 
that they also will be laid in such tombs, and that their children and descendants will 
honor and worship their memory and remains in the same manner. Hence the hope- 
lessness of this makes the childless doubly miserable.. ‘The tombs are many of them 
large and handsome, and expensive according to the means of the family. It is a most 
singular coincidence, if accidental, that the shape of the tomb is exactly like the Greek 
Omega; last, the end. The best are of white stone, like your model. This is the 
mourning color of the Chinese. They are generally placed on the top and sides 
of lofty hills, so that when one dies, it is commonly said, ‘ He has gone to ramble 
upon the immortal hills.” There are two tablets, with Chinese characters upon 
them. Dr. Briveman has copied and translated a specimen of them. The first is: 


‘Tue cloudy hills are shady and dark ; 
The green waters are tranquil and deep: 
So the virtues of this maguanimous lady 
Are lofty as the hills, eternal as the waters.’ 


‘Erected on a lucky day in the summer of 1845.’ 


‘The other tablet was doubtless erected upon one of those occasions when the 
children’or friends of the deceased go to sweep the tombs ; for it says: 
‘THe stony way leads up the lofty sombre hills : 
There the white clouds thickly involve the abodes of men: 
The frost-bitten leaves, blown and broken, soon will bloom again.’ 

‘This tomb was ‘erected April fourth, 1846’ the time of the annual festival, 
as you see in my preceding remarks. The Chinese are the most figurative and 
poetical people in their language that I know of; and in this, as well as in many 
other respects, are truly entitled to, the appellation which they have given them- 
selves of ‘ The Central Flowery People. ‘Their writings are over-loaded with 
imagery and attempts to illustrate their meaning by comparison with nature and 
external objects. Many of their verses are beautifully poetic, although they are apt 
to run into hyperbole. I have been much amused with a love-letter which was sent 
by some soft-hearted damsel in Canton to her sweet-heart lately, and which fell 
into the hands of a friend of mine, who gave me a translation of it. There is no 
doubt of its being a genuine one; and I copy the translation that you may know 
what strange feelings actuate the minds of your sexin China. Thus: 


‘ AnsenT through five months is my chief’s face; they appear to me as long as three autumns. 
in dreams I think of thee, and the inner divinity seeks to sit at your right and left. I know how- 
ever that your gemneous person is in tranquillity, and that good fortune favors you immensely. I 
am therefore rejoiced. Your mistress still lives alone in the green chamber, which is as insipid as 
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eating fowls’ sinews! If you can still endure me, come and enjoy the entwined contentment. Heut 
and cold were not wont tedeter you. Under the fragrant curtain we were united as sweetly as twin- 
roses. When we drank last together I knew not that we were exchanging the broken willow-bough ; 
(token of separation.) There isa silver river between us, across which we gaze at eachother. The 
pomegranate has opened as red as the sun, and yet you come not. I am debarred the rain and thedew, 
but I am intoxicated with love! This is your fair one’s condition. I know not if my love is as fond 
as his mistress, and I write this in deep anxiety that you would move your pearly feet. Come to the 
side of Geminary- street, in Mild Benerolina Alley, in Schzer-house, tenanted by Tong. Come,'‘and 
renew the pure discourse that we had of yore. Still you come not at my bidding. I sendone to greet 
you with this, and know if you are well and tranquil. Here are two verses of the Ode for you: 


‘I pesire with all my heart to be the hair-bound wife; 
We are a flock of wild geese scattered : 

I beseech that you will wait for your mistress ; and yet 
We will resemble the fond A—— and his mate.’ 


(‘ Added with tearful eye :’) 


‘Phe burden of wo thes ie laid upon me file thevers boa; 
But every meamare witnesses in teere of blood upon my areaer 
‘ Your mistress A. tearfully makes her prayer.’ 

‘Thus you see that the Chinese are susceptible of the tender passion as well as 
others. I cannot learn who the writer of the above was, but she does not appear to 
have been very happy. ‘Those who have studied the Chinese character say that 
the female possesses most of the delightful natural traits of the sex; and the Chinese 
stories are full of examples of love that knows no limits. ‘ There is only one Hea- 
ven, said a forlorn maiden, whose parents had upraided her for spending her days 
in pouring libations of tears at the grave of her lover, and ‘ He was that Heaven 
tome!’ . . . Here is ‘A little Talk about Pigeons; and we put it to the reader 
to decide whether it does not indicate the writer to be one who has a ‘head and a 
heart to appreciate and feel the pleasant sights and influences of nature: ‘ Blessings 
on that flock of pigeons as they flit past me, with the sunlight shivering on their pur- 
ple wings! I have so often ‘owned the soft impeachment,’ a fancy for ducks and 
young chickens; a tender leaning toward little pigs and hop-toads ; that you will not 
greatly wonder at my having given my heart completely away to these pretty neigh- 
bors of mine; who are by no means the vagrants one might fancy, seeing them 
soaring up and down that way, in all their azure and gold finery. You shake your 
head, and mumble the old adage, ‘ Fine feathers, but empty trunks at home.’ Not 
a bit of it! There’s not a coxcomb among them ; not one! And I’m sure I ought 
to know, for we ’ve been borrowing and lending, day in and day out, all summer long. 
I find the bread-crumbs, and they pay for them in the very best of short patent ser- 
mons; a kind of practical theology, so plain that he who runs may read. With the 
earliest peep of dawn they are chattering away in their lofty home in the church 
steeple. One might almost think it the old story of Memnon over again ; and when 


as now, 
‘ THE sun strikes through the evening’s mist 


The city’s spire to golden,’ 
back they come, trooping from their daily haunts so merrily, so cheerily, so fullof love 
and kindliness, that it does one good merely to live near such good protestants. You 
laugh ; but what else are they ; and what is their life, from beginning to end, but a pro- 
testing against our repining, mistrustful spirit, our every-day worldly cares, which leave 
us so little time or heart to admire and love Gop’s beautiful creation? They have their 


household duties as well as we ; but with what winning grace and cheerfulness they go 
VOL. XXIX. 
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forth to meet them! As you cross the street your dress almost sweeps against some 
meek-eyed matron, with her wisp of straw for the little nest, or crumb of bread for the 
birdeen at home ; but a minute after, she is off, with outstretched wings and heart ex- 
ulting in the pure air; off for the green wood ; off through the wide, boundless heaven ; 
and who shall say that the fluttering of her glad free wings may not form the soft- 
ened cadence of some jubilant hymn, less musical indeed than when the morning 
stars sang together, yet none the less noted by the Ear which hearsghe young ravens 
when they cry, and marks the sparrow’s fall? Nay, is not her guileless, blissful life 
in itself a ‘ Hosannah,’ a song of thanksgiving to Him who clothes the hills with 
majesty, and leads the silver streams along the green valleys? Believe me, one 
may listen to worse preachers than my gentle pigeons, and even with much clearer 
heads than mine, may make poorer bargains in bread-stuffs’ . . . THe annexed 
very trenchant Epigram, it will scarcely be denied by any body, is richly deserved. 
‘ Reading for the twentieth time,’ says the facile writer, in a note to the Eprror, ‘ the 
most tragic volume to me in English literature, namely, the last of Locxuart’s Life 
of his father-in-law, I could not help inditing the following epigram or anathema; and 
as you sometimes publish epigrams, perhaps it may do for‘ Ancient Nicnonas. These 
are the facts: On the eighteenth of May, 1831, Sir Wa.rer Scort attended the elec- 
tion for the county of Roxburghshire, which was held at Jedburgh. He found the 
town in a most turbulent condition; and Lockuart states that Sir Watrer’s carriage 
was pelted with stones by the disciplined rabble of the Reformers. ‘He was saluted,’ 
adds the biographer, ‘ with groans and blasphemies all the way ; and I blush to add 
that a woman (?) spat upon him from a window.’ The grossness of this contumely 
must excuse any want of delicacy in the following inscription : 


‘THE SPITTER SPITTED 


‘ CursEeD Jedburgh ! — be thy name 
Damned for aye to filthy fame! 

But before the day begins 

Of chastisement for thy sins, 

All the world shall welcome thee 

With a new orthography. 

Jade-burgh shall thy name be made; 

So entitled from the JapE 

That spirted her fell slaver forth 

On‘ th’ Antosto of the North!’ 

Immortal hag ! in mem’ry doomed to dwell 
Long after fiends have spitted thee in hell!’ 


We must hear more from our medical correspondent in Michigan. His vein is 
good. He says he visited many years ago a place in that region which was celebrated 
for fever-and-ague, and sundry other little complaints, that made it worth while for a 
physician to settle there ; and accordingly he became medical adviser to the inhabi- 
tants of that charmingly unhealthy ‘ huddle’ and the marshy country adjoining. As 
the country round about became cleared and settled, however, the healthiness of the 
region began to improve ; and as the people appeared indisposed to die, no physician 
could make out to live there, and he was compelled to ‘ go farther and fare worse.’ 
Let us have the ‘ Experience’ at the ‘ meetest vantage of the time.’ - - - An indi- 
vidual whose life had been spent, as Hoop says, ‘ far from the buzzy ’aunts of men,’ 
and who had acquired a high degree of verdancy, was dining last summer at the 
table of one of our largest hotels, when perceiving a bottle of wine standing oppo- 
site to the gentleman on his right hand, and supposing it to be public property, he 
helped himself to a glass of it as unceremoniously as if it had been so much water. 
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The owner of the wine, astonished at the rudeness of the proceeding, turned to the 
unsophisticated countryman, and with a look of utter amazement, remarked: ‘ Well, 
by Jove! that’s cool!’ ‘ Y-e-s, was the reply, ‘it’s pooty cool ; ’spect there ’s ice 
into ’t ’ The gentleman’s frown relaxed at such an unwonted ‘entirety’ of impudence 
and ignorance. - + + ‘ The New-York Weekly Mirror’ has just commenced a new 
volume, and a very attractive one it promises to be. The new pictorial title-page is a 
beautifal thing ; and the new types set forth the spirited ‘T'rippings of Tom Pepper’ 
so clearly to the eye, that were those life-like sketches less agreeable than they are, it 
would still be pleasant to read what is so attractively printed. But these ‘ Trippings’ 
are from the pen of an exceedingly clever writer, who copies character with the 
faithfulness of a daguerreotype. We wonder who is ‘ Mr. Ferocrovs,’ a literary law- 
yer, in whose office ‘ Tom’ is, and whom he introduces to us while engaged in discuss- 
ing literary topics with a friend,‘ whose opinions are exact echoes of his own; de- 
nouncing certain ‘piratical barons’ in Cliff-street, and other ‘ marauding’ bibliopolists, 
and especially sundry critical ‘ assassins,’ who are envious of his literary renown. ‘ Mr. 
Ferocious’ hands ‘ Tom’ one of his entertaining ‘ works’ to read ; directing him to ‘ dive 
down into the mysteries of his author; grapple with him ; bring up the pearls and dia- 
monds of his fancy, and play with his leviathan thoughts.’ ‘ Tom’ makes a beginning 
upon the book, but experiences such a soothing effect from the perusal of a few sentences 
that he falls directly into a sweet slumber, with his head resting upon the open page. 
He is not aware how long he has slept, when he is suddenly roused from his slumbers 
by a sharp pain in one of his ears; and starting up, he perceives ‘ Mr. Ferocious’ 
glaring at him through his spectacles. That gentleman’s ire is greatly excited at 
such an exhibition of stupidity ; and he saith to the lad, among other things equally 
forcible: ‘ A certain author, who has ‘ written plays, romances, essays ‘and novels,’ 
places one of his ‘ various writings’ in the hands of a poor ignorant sluggard, ‘ hoping 
well and wishing well,’ when that illiterate and assassin-like dunce, who has n’t got 
sufficient critical ability to discuss the merits of an original work, falls into a profound 
slumber, because he has n’t life enough to keep awake, and then attributes his own 
want of sense to that author’s productions. Avaunt! ‘ Hell not the quiet’ of this 
office Keep an eye, reader, upon ‘Tom Ferrer.’ You will find him an instructive 
and entertaining companion, or we mistake the ‘ promise of his spring.’ - - - JANUARY 
set the usual number of poetical mills a-going. Prcasus never pranced more madly 


before. We received a thrilling effusion from a Boston watchman, which opened with 
this sublime burst : 


‘Patrons! happy New-Year and merry! 
Forty-Six has gone quick — very !’ 


We have seen no prettier verses, or patter to the occasion, than the following, which 
came to a friend from the hand of his wife, tied round the neck of his favorite terrier. 
The offering is entitled ‘ Snap’s New-Year’s Address to his Master ? 


“T rs said at that benignant hour ‘You see 'tis glossy, smooth and bright, 


When first o’er earth a star had risen, For yet no care has touched my brow ; 
A wondrous and a holy power But dead would be my heart’s delight, 
Of prayer and praise to brutes was given. If you should love me less than now! 


‘And though I speak in doggrel rhyme, | So when I’m feeble grown and old, 
And bring no offering rich or rare, Preparing for my last long nap, 
You ’Il not refuse, dear master mine! Let me not feel your eye grow cold, 
T’ accept from me this lock of hair? Remember still your faithful Snap!’ 


A. T. 


Wuar a world of untold wealth there must be is in the unwrought mines of the 
West! We went with an old friend the other day to look at sundry specimens of the 
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copper which is found in such large quantities in the Lake Superior region. We had 
not the faintest impression of the richness of the ores. ‘Ores’ did we say ? — why, 
most of the specimens taken at random from one mine, ‘'The Albion,’ if we remem- 
ber rightly, were nothing but the veins themselves, of clear melted copper, which in 
the convulsions of nature that evoked them, ran into the long fissures of the rocks 
which parted to receive them. Ores there were, however, and in plenty; and even 
in these there were eighty or ninety pounds of copper to a hundrgd of the unsmelted 
material. And what is more, it seems that the mines are, as far as can be ascertained 
by the best lights which can be afforded, Wholly inexhaustible. We saw many beau- 
tiful specimens also of silver ore, and one very beautiful piece of gold ore. A great 
curiosity also was a fossil that was found deeply imbedded in a boulder of conglome- 
rate rock, which was picked up at Copper Harbor. ‘This will afford matériel, we 
may suppose, in which geological Speculation may dig to unknown depths. How 
came that stone shell there? ‘ That is the question.’ - - - ‘ Wuixe looking at some 
ornaments in a fancy-store lately, the shopman, among other specimens of vertu, 
produced what he declared to be some perfect fac-similes of the celebrated Etruscan 
vases. ‘ But,’ said we, ‘ have those antique vases retained that brilliancy of color and 
polish that these copies exhibit?” ‘ Well,’ he replied, evidently swelling with the fact, 
‘in that respect we think these ra-a-ther beat the originals !’ Probability ‘ ra-a-ther’ 
favored that conclusion! - - - We must decline the review by ‘ D. P.’ of the literary 
merits of a pair of indifferent ‘authorlings’ hereabout who shall be nameless. The 
game is not worth the candle. The praise, small as it is, and awarded by contrast, is 
yet undeserved ; as would have appeared, had the writer fortified his position by an 
extract or two. Our own ground between the parties thus placed in juxtaposition is 
that assumed by a clever Dublin wag, in an epigram upon two very bad actors named 


Mossup and Ross: 
‘Some they cry Mossup, 
And some they cry Ross up; 
Not which is the best 
But which is the worst, 
Is the toss-up !’ 


‘ Humano-anecdotical biography,’ says CarLyLe, ‘is by nature the most univer- 
sally profitable, universally pleasant, of all things,-especially biography of distin- 
guished individuals.” This assumption conceded, we ask the reader to favor us with 
his most concentrated attention, while we discourse for a brief space of ‘Colonel 
Arial Bragg, whose ‘ Memoirs, written by Himself,’ now lie before us. ‘* Who is 
BLENERHASSETT No, ‘ Who.is Colonel Artat Brace” it may be asked. We 
shall not, in answering this query, go back as he himself has done, through three gene- 
rations, to ‘let people know who this Ariat Braae is, and from whom he descended.’ 
Leaving Menitras_e Suears, Potty Witiams, and the brother who ‘ died while at- 
tending an old lady’s grist-mill,’ together with all the long line of progenitors and 
sub-progenitors of our author, let us come down at once to AriaL; ARIAL, the appren- 
tice; ArtaL, the shoe-maker ; Ariat, the man with ‘ two coats to his back, and every 
thing handsome about him ;’ and last not least, Aria the poet. He wasn’t very 
well treated when an apprentice, by Mr. ALexanper Braag, his uncle and master, 
if we may judge from the queries which he propounded to that gentleman a day or 
two before he left his unreasonable service : 





‘Wuenrk is that silk handkerchief, bought at Boston, by my aunt Ruopa FisHer with the money 
that I received of Landlord Mann for partridges, caught in the woods when but eleven years old, 
which cost seventy-five cents, and which I never had the pleasure to take into my hands? Where is 
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the money I received for all the partridges and hares that you borrowed? And where is the money I 
lent you, received of Richarp LerueripGE of Franklin, and of Mrs. BULLEN of Medway, for fish 
taken from Wrentham Pond, when on errands with leave to stay, by fishing all night, to say nothing 
of the four I brought to you whilst the rain came down in torrents? And above all, where are my 
nine sheep, due three years since, the natural increase after paying for keeping of the lamb pointed 
out by my grandfather JouN FisHer? And a fine one it was, for which I paid to you that identical 
English crown-piece given to me by my father when he left me for West Point, from which place he 
never returned. And where is that bushel of rye which I earned by reaping for W1LL1aAmM MELLEN, 
after faithfully doing the five days’ stent you gave me hoeing potatoes in new land? And why have 
you neglected to clothe me? Have I not served you faithfully? And have you not let me out by the 
day since I could do a man’s work, instead of learning me the trade you said you would, when you 
told me my mother had bound me to you for that purpose? Answer these questions, if you please, 
Master Braae !’ 


Ay, ‘ Master Bragg,’ ‘tell us these, and unyoke!’ But never mind; Aria.’s 
early adversity did him no harm ; for when he afterward learned to ‘ cobble’ and then 
to make shoes, did n’t he ‘ pack up his duds, swing his ‘ kit,’ and put off for Brook- 
line,’ where he ‘ got four shillings for boots, two for shoes, and twelve cents for ‘ tap- 
ping and heeling?’ Did n’t he ‘ keep doing so,’ until he made money enough to pur- 
chase a few pounds of leather, which he made up into shoes ; then a few more pounds 
and a few more shoes, until he came to be his own ‘ boss,’ and bought and sold leather 
and shoes by the wholesale? He became a traveller likewise ; leaving ‘down coun- 
try,’ and visiting ‘ Utaky, Rome, Newhafford, and down the Unidilly,’ and other 
places in the ‘Empire State.” He came back in due time, however, and ‘increased 
his shoe-business a man a-year ;’ but that was a sad mistake which he made ‘ pretty 
soon after he hired Isaac Kisze ;’ for he ‘ curtailed his business and built him a house, 
forty by thirty-two, with a kitchen thirty-two by nineteen, and wood-house thirty by 
sixteen, all joining each other, for the purpose of boarding twelve men if wanted, as 
all journeymen shoe-makers were single men, and no married men at that day worked 
journey work. Journeymen soon began to get married, when not many except mar- 
ried men were to be hired.’ This was an error, certainly ; but his best endeavors 
were not wanting to effect a remedy ; for he was now married, and he tells us that 
being disappointed in the use of the building, he did from time to time fill the house 
with thirteen of his own children!’ And he adds, that when his wife died, he him- 
self became not only a father to those children, but a mother also!’ And thus he 
goes on, gradually increasing in substance, adding shop to shop and farm to farm, until 
he becomes a man proverbially ‘ well-to-do;’ and now, having ‘ elegant leisure’ on 
his hands, he turns his attention to poetry ; intermingling with this agreeable intel- 
lectual exercitation, however, the duties of militia-colonel, town-officer, and represen- 
tative to the General Court. But it is as a poet that we are now to regard Mr. 
Brace; and we must content ourselves with a very few illustrative extracts. His 
Pegasus ‘racks’ a good deal, but Arran sits as firm as a centaur. The ‘ Doctrine of 


Chance’ receives its quietus in the first poem, on the ‘ fifty-fourth page of the collec- 
tion :’ 


‘ Wuy fancy this so strange a world, | ‘In anger man may raise his sword, 
That all by chance is round us hurled ; In anger shed his neighbor’s blood ; 
No argument man can advance Hindo’s in poison dip their lance, 
Can ever prove all came by chance. Can never prove all came by chance. 

‘The forest trees that towers high, ‘ The ebb and flowing of the tide 
And lo! the star, the spangled sky; By man can never be denied ; 

The splendid sun all glorious shine, The bounding of the seas and flood, 
Declare all nature’s work divine! Declares there is all nature’s Gop.’ 


But let us not fritter away space in giving mere passages. We require one ‘ en- 
tirety’ of verse to do justice to Mr. Braca’s muse. ‘Take then the following poem, 
which is thus explained: ‘A gentleman on board of a steam-boat from Boston to 
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East-Boston, in search of his Mother, after twenty-nine years absence at sea, not 
knowing she was on board :’ 


‘Tue boat the wharf was leaving fast, 
Parental love bloomed on the deck ; 

A noble form was seen to pass, 
By female eyes that looked through specs ! 


, ‘Sir, you’il accept my thanks, I pray ; 
It joys my heart such friends to meet, 
For I’ve not tasted bread to day; 
Dear Sir, it is a sumptuous feast.’ 


‘With manly form he trod the deck, | ‘Oh tell me where you ’re going so fast ?” 
Regardless of the chequered crew ; * Dear Sir, to labor ypt far off ; 
Save one whose heart with sorrow rent, My lot was by misfortune cast, 
Remark’d, ‘ His wants can’t be but few.’ | My husband’s dead, my children lost.’ 


‘ He was passing by his mother, | ‘Madam, I crave your husband's name ; 
His listening ear had caught the sound: =| In truth, dear friend, that name is mine ; 
‘One I seek, and that’s my mother, Twenty-nine years I’ve plowed the main, 
Oh tell me, where she can be found? And three-times-six have crossed the line.’ 


‘In early. life I left my home, 
I sailed the world both far and near ; 
My mother’s breast would be a throne, 
Where love could drop the silent tear. 


| * The strings that bound her cap were red ; 
‘My mother used such strings to wear ; 
How long have you had them ”’ he said ; 
‘ Dear Sir, tis more thau forty year.’ 


* East-Boston wharf the boat drew near : 
Trembling with age she left her seat, 
Whose eyes were wet with sorrow’s tear, 
In hopes some friendly hand to meet. 


JosEPuus then they called my name; 
Yours is the breast to which I clung, 
Mother, behold your long-lost son!’ 


*He bought of fruit and bread quite nigh, ‘ She shrieked, she fainted, and she fell 
And turned her suffering wants to meet ; Into his arms, amid the crowd ! 
And as this widow passed him by, It joys the heart of all to tell, 
He said, ‘ Dear Madam, will you eat ?’ And have such scenes proclaimed abroad.’ 


| 
| ‘When I was young, | saw those strings ! 
} 
| 


Now if any reader should contend that there is nothing in the history and career of 
Ariat Brace so far ‘ out of the common’ as to call for publication, by any other than 
an ignorant, conceited man, who considers money-making assynonymous with renown, 


we point triumphantly to his poetry, and respectfully suggest the propriety of said 


querulous reader’s ‘ hiding his diminished head.’ - - - Tuere is in the last number 


of ‘The New-Englander, a quarterly journal published at New-Haven, (Conn.,) 
under the supervision of Congregational editors, (a very attractive issue of an un- 
usually able work, let us add,) an excellent article upon the ‘ Impressiveness of 
Preaching. It deserves to be read by every clergyman in the land, not less for 


the defects in pulpit-exercises which it exposes and condemns, than for the merits 


which it sets forth and commends. Affectation, always contemptible, becomes ut- 


terly despicable in the sacred desk ; and we are glad to perceive that the writer of 
the article to which we allude has exposed that species of pseudo-animation, or typo- 


graphically speaking, the profuse Italie style which one sometimes, nay often sees 
exhibited in the pulpit : 


‘Tuts kind of animation may be so well wrought up as to pass for natural feeling, but generally 
it has an aspect of itsown. It carries a certain reflective or conscious air, which, though entirely 
proper in the pulpit, yet does not comport with the excitement imitated ; and it is too long sustained, 
wanting the ease and almost accidental variations of a natural manner. Somehow it appears to be 
sought after, not inevitable. Observing persons cannot fail to recognize it in an extreme case, which 
yet is not rare ; as when a preacher looks and moves as if the occasion were extraordinary, while in 
truth it is not; seems determined to be impressive, cost what it may; lashes himself to vehemence 
as he proceeds; pauses unexpectedly, or gazes intently into some part of the house; now explodes 
the vowel-sounds at the top of his voice, and now le 


in an awful cadence; flings out his arms, 
even clenches his fists; starts back, shows the whites of his eyes, throws himself at his audience ; 


and all this, not because he cannot help it, nor yet perhaps for the sake of mere display, but because he 
honestly aims to feel as vehemently as he acts, in orderto make his hearers feel likewise. Thesame fault, 
in an inferior degree, is chargeable to many speakers who would shrink from this obtrusive example. 
They cultivate, perhaps unconsciously, the same kind of animation. Avoiding the parade we have 
described, they still practice the same method of exciting attention, as far as it may be done without 
defeating their purpose by arousing the prejudices or suspicions of their audience. They lack the 
ease which marks all natural expression. They evidently labor to make what they say impressive 


7 their manner of saying it, and for this purpose to speak as if they were more impressed by it than 
they are,’ 
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Waite we are on the subject of pulpit-eloquence, let us say a word or two of one 
to whom we hope this paragraph may introduce many metropolitan hearers. In 
Chrystie-street, between Rivington and Stanton, there is a new free Congregational 
church ; and over the congregation who worship there has lately been installed as 
pastor the Rev. Derrick C. Lansine. We had listened, when a boy, through many 
a weary Sunday, to the dryest and most elaborate compends of Westminster-cate- 
chism divinity ; during all which time our heart was never touched nor our imagina- 
tion for one moment excited ; when, in the process of what is termed in the country 
‘changing ministers,’ Dr. Lansine was called, on a bright summer Sabbath, to officiate 
for our good old regular bore of a ‘dominie.’ ‘Tall, spare, and erect as an Indian ; 
with a voice ‘ musical as Aro.xo’s lute,’ and a grace and naturalness of gesture that 
we have never seen surpassed, the speaker at once won our attention and kept it to 
the close of his discourse. Many times afterward we heard him preach, in his 
‘exchanges,’ and always with the same pleasure. One evening, we especially re- 
member, when we were pursuing our academical studies, he discoursed in the Com- 
mons-Hall of the institution to the villagers and the students; his theme being the 
overturning, by the Saviour in the temple, of the tables of the money-changers and 
the seats of them that sold doves. His audience were in a semi-circle before him ; 
and never shall we forget the impression which a single gesture of the speaker’s 
on that evening made upon his auditors. ‘ Did Jesus,’ said he, ‘ temporize with the 
profaners of the Temple of Gop? Did he use fair words and gentle remonstrances ? 
No, my friends. He ‘took a scourge of small cords and d-r-a-v-e them out !”’ And 
therewith the speaker bent his tall form almost to the floor, and with his long fore- 
finger swept around the semi-circle before him, until some of our fellow-students 
shrunk back, as they said, lest he should sweep them as with a besom out upon the 
green. Well, as we were saying, Dr. Lansine now preaches in Chrystie-street ; and 
we have been on three or four occasions recently to hear him, and to ascertain whe- 
ther in his case, as in most other instances of boyish admiration, there was a necessity 
to revise one’s early opinions. As he rose in the desk, we saw that Time had rained 
its snows upon his once raven-hair, but otherwise there was little change. ‘ His 
eye was not dimmed, nor his natural force abated ;’ he was as tall, as erect as ever; 
and the naturalness and grace of his gesture; the unequalled movement of his fore- 
arm, and the thought-accompanying action of the speaking fingers, were the same as 
of yore. Looking wistfully back into the long burial-aisle of the past, we could not 
choose but ask: ‘ Where are they who sat with us under the sound of that voice, 
when ‘life was new and hope was young? Father, mother, brother— where are 
they? Gone to test the truths they once heard from those eloquent lips when we sat 
together in the same sanctuary ; while the places that knew them once can know 
them no more forever’ ‘These thoughts gave added force, no doubt, to the recollected 
admiration of former days; yet it needed little to enhance the effect which it was 
evident natural ease, grace and power of manner had excited in the mind of every 
observant auditor on the recent occasion to which we have alluded. - - + Te sub- 
joined amusing passage is from the same pleasant gossipping epistle to the Eprror 
hereof, out of which we extracted the ‘State’s Prison Substitute’ anecdote in our last 
number: ‘ We have a police-justice here, whose duty it is to afford opportunities 
for the development of young jurists, to manufacture voters at the shortest notice 
out of the rawest possible matériel, and to commit for trial such unfortunates as by 
their own acts have fallen within the just cognizance of the law. As he is elected 
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by the suffrages of the people, it results that while republicans remain divided in sen- 
timent, police-justices will have political enemies, A droll wag, of the opposite party, 
whose sayings are the staple coin of all droll wags in this part of the State, and whose 
acts have before this been chronicled in the pages of ‘Oxp Knick.,’ was arraigned 
before our functionary a few days since on a charye of assault-and-battery committed 
upon the person of a negro; the provocation being a kick, inflicted upon Frep.’s dog 
by the complainant. The court-room was crowded with the usual hangers-on about 
such places; but among them were numbers of Frep.’s friends, upon discovering 
whom, the unfortunate culprit decided upon exercising the prerogative of a freeman, 
and abiding the decision of a jury of his peers. Accordingly, two associate judges 
were obtained, a jury of twelve worthy citizens empanelled, and after the evidence 
for the State had been heard, Frep. was called upon to produce his witnesses. 
Whistling to the dog, whose maltreatment had given rise to his master’s difficulties, 
and bidding him sit up directly in front of the Justice, he inquired of him pathetically: 
‘Did the nigger kick you, Canto? ‘Wow! ow! ow!’ growled the brute. ‘We 
rest here!’ said Frep.; and the jury gave him the case!’ There is another good 
anecdote ; but we ‘ rest here.’. . . Dip we not ask, no longer ago than last month, 
who there was so verdant as to deny that ‘ color’d pussons’ might become eminent 
poets? Did we not give a triumphant reply to our own query in the strikingly origi- 
nal lines of Mr. Pancxo? Listen now to testimony ‘in this behalf’ equally forcible 
and irrefragable. Hearken to the ‘ New-Year’s Address of Abram Gaul :’ 


‘A New-Year has begun, ‘I clean clothes from head to foot, 
And Asram GAUL has start to run; And I can clean them like a book ; 
If you want to see him fly, When I clean your boots and shoes, 
Give him work and let him try. Then a fourpence I'll not refuse. 

‘I do many kinds of work ; ‘I keep a shop in ’Change Avenue, 
Wash windows, floors, and get off dirt: Where much of your work I can do; 
And many things I have intention, I beg a favor of you all: 

Is too tedious for to mention. Please to call on ABRAM GaUL! 

‘Many gentlemen has done well, ‘The city and the country towns 
The names of them I shall not tell. May see by this I am easy found ; 
Many others has done worse ; ‘A HAPPY NEW-YEAR to you all!’ 
When work was done, an empty purse. This says Apram GAUL.’ 


Now ‘ Who,’ it may be asked, ‘is Apram Gaut? He is a colored shoe-black, 
resident in the ‘ Literary Emporium ;’ a ‘ gemman,’ every inch of him, and that is 
saying a good deal, since he stands six-feet-two in his shoes, which he always slips 
first upon his heels and then draws them up over his toes. Yet notwithstanding the 
effects of his ‘colored condition, and his pedal infelicities, what a mind, what a 
style he has! . . . ‘A rat! arat!’ Listen to the ensuing passage from a recent 
letter of a friend and correspondent, who addresses us from Troy: ‘ Mr. C has 
been here, lecturing in quite an ordinary style upon the ‘ Electric Telegraph.’ He 
advertised in the most grandiloquent manner ; stating that he would deprive 


‘A Bat! 





of ‘ consciousness’ by putting him under the receiver of an air-pump and then restore 
him to life again by the application of galvanism. Many adults and more juveniles 
assembled at the place of rendezvous to see this wonderful experiment ; but to the 
great chagrin and disappointment of all, the rat was not caught. ‘Gentlemen and 
ladies,’ said the lecturer, ‘ no one in this assembly can be more disappointed than my- 
self. 1 am really mortified ; but I have the consciousness of having ‘striven’ to do 
my duty. Indeed, I have employed several men for the last few days to catch a rat, 
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(pray why did he not employ a trap or a puss?) but all in vain. Rats are sca’ce in 
Troy.’ When the audience heard this speech, vexatiou and disappointment were 
depicted on their countenances ; and some of them even went so far as to stigmatize 
him as a humbug and an impostor. It would be well for him in future to rat-ify his 
promises.’ - - - We have received the following letter from Mr. Tuomas Bett, 
whom our readers will remember as having been mentioned with honor in our last 
number. His excellent letter explains itself: 


‘Number 59 Beekman-street, January 18th, 1847. 

‘My Dear Sir: My attention has been called to an article in your admirable Magazine for the 
current month, called ‘Contrast, or Incidents at Auction Sales.’ I canassure you ’t is no fancy’s sketch. 
Your correspondent is correct, with little exception. That quilt of little value until made so by you, 
was really brought to my sales-rooms, and was the joint labor of an old revolutionary soldier and 
his aged wife. It was handed to me during the sale, and I was informed of the nature of the case. 
I immediately offered it, making at the same time as forcible an appeal to my congregation as I 
could, stating the facts, and the necessity of relief. I did not dwell upon the worth of the quilt; my 
object was to help the good old couple. After some time, Mr. Dary, Number Ninety-four Broad- 
street, who, though born in another land, (honored be his name!) became the purchaser; and he 
immediately handed the money and the article again to its original owner. It-is now to be seen in 
my auction-rooms, hung up ‘like bruised arms for monuments,’ with the name and address of the 
worthy veteran. Donations would be acceptable, and would no doubt produce as much happiness to 
the giver as the receiver. Only a few days since the good old man called on me, and with tearful 
eyes said he feared he had lost one of his boys; as he had two grand-sons at the storming of Monte- 
rey, under General Tayitor. I hope it is not so; but that they may both return tocheer him up, and 
bring old recollections back upon him, while telling of ‘the battles they have won.’ 

‘ Excuse my occupying so much of your valuable space. 

‘ Yours, Truly, 
-— ‘Tuomas BELL, Auctioneer. 


Is n’t the subjoined little bit of verse a fresh and felicitous reminiscence of one 


of Scotia’s exiled sons? — especially when you take into consideration ‘the fact that 
it was penned between the third anc fourth ‘ quaigh’ of Glenlivit : 


War ye wha I kiss’d yestreen . The wild rose flaunted by the brae, 


Doun i’ the haugh sae rarely? With blossom sweet and early, 
Amang the hay sae fresh au’ green, While, saftly wimplin’ on its way, 
While craiks were chiming fairly. The burnie sang fu’ clearly. 


Up amang the muirland broom Oh! gladly wad I drudge an’ toil, 
The paitricks whirr’d fu’ yarely, An’ watch an’ feed but sparely, 

An’ scented birks flung their perfume Could I ance mair upon that coil 
Ow’r ANNIE an’ her CHARLIE. Strain ANNriz GrauHam sorarely! 


Amone some half a dozen articles excluded from the ‘ Gossip,’ in type for our last 
number, was a notice of the recent ‘Dinner to Professor James J. Mapes, at the 
Astor-House. We do not wish to be considered too much ‘after the fair,’ in the 
record of such matters; nor to give a rifaciamento of the proceedings on the occa- 
sion referred to, as set forth at the time in the daily journals ; but we do wish to say, 
that the dinner, the givers of the dinner, and the friends who attended it, were wor- 
thy of the guest who was so signally honored in this tribute to his character, his 
talents, and his useful and benevolent labors. It is perhaps improper to particularize 
where all were so cordial and so felicitous; but had we been the recipient of the 
honors bestowed on that evening, we should have felt with grateful sensibility the 
high encomiums passed by General Sanrorp upon the character and acquirements 
of a man whom he had known from boyhood, as well as the deserved praise bestowed 
in the letter of General Keim, of Philadelphia, so long a distinguished senator in 
Congress from Pennsylvania. The dinner was such an one as CoLMaN anv Stetson 
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alone know how to put before their guests; and the spirit of the meeting was such 
as might well make any similarly-honored recipient proud, alike of himself and his 
friends. - - + Our old friend Colonel Wenn, whose speech was merely alluded to 
in our report of the proceedings of the late Anniversary Festival of the Saint Nicho- 
las Society, sent us, at quite too late an hour for insertion in our last number, the 
subjoined explanatory note. ‘The Colonel is a veteran editor, and should know that 
nothing is more common than for speeches to find their way into print without the 


connivance or even the knowledge of those who delivered them: 
‘ Office of Courier and Enquirer, 
‘December 22, 1846. 

‘My Dear C——-: Ihave but just received your note, asking a report of my speech and toast at 
the KNICKERBOCKER Dinner. I cannot comply with your request, because I have no recollection of 
what I said. All I know is, that the remarks I made were quite impromptu, and made because I 
could not longer resist the call, without the appearance of affectation. My speech was part of my 
toast, and my toast virtually a part of the speech; the subject, as you will remember, was WaAsu- 
INGTON IRVING, and the passing incidents uf the evening. 

‘Nobody reports a speech except for two reasons; one is, because the speaker thinks he has said 
something worthy of his friend, and the second, for the purpose of obtaining notoriety. Now I said 
nothing worth preserving; or at least I tuke it for granted I did not, because I do not remember what 
I did say ; (who pretends to recollect what passed after twelve o’clock on that occasion?) and then, 
as for notoriety, why of that, what with a weekly caricature in ‘Yankee Doodle’ —and horribly ugly 
caricatures they are—and daily abuse in some two or three hundred Whig and Loco-Foco papers, I 
think I have enough of it. 

‘If you desire to report me, say : ‘Col. Wrese (he desires to be a General,) made some remarks, 
which we have forgotten; but the spirit of them was complimentary to our friend Mr. Invina, which 
(the toast, not the speech,) called forth three-times-three, given with a good will. Do this, and you 
will yourself pen an accurate report. Truly your friend, J. Watson WEBB.’ 


‘L. Gaytorp Crark, Esq.’ _ 


We have but a very few lines to spare touching the recent reappearance of 
Mrs. Mason (formerly Miss Emma Wueatcey,) upon the stage of the Park Tuearre. 
Her success is at once triumphant. She has no living equal, in our judgment, in the 
characters of ‘Bianca,’ in ‘ Fazio,’ and ‘Julia, in the ‘Hunchback.’ She is full of 
true genius; added to this, she is an accomplished lady, coming to us from the high- 
est walks of life; she has a sweet and admirably-modulated voice ; beautiful features, 
high intellectual expression, and a most charming person. She has the highest honors 
of the drama before her. Mr. Wueat ey, we are sorry to say, has not improved 
during his absence from the stage. He rants, and mouths his words more than was 
his wont ; especially does he r—r-ide his r’s to death. ‘ Pray you avoid this.’ Who 
is that supernumerary actor at the Park who always makes some ridiculous mis- 
take? ‘He never opens his mouth,’ said an old theatre-goer in our hearing, ‘ that 
he does n’t ‘ put his foot in it.’’ ‘The fact was as palpable as the catachresis. Speak- 
ing of theatres; are you aware, reader, that thirty-eight years ago the following list 
constituted the whole theatrical force of the United States ? 


* New-York.— Managers, STEPHEN Price, Esq. and Mr. Cooper. Performers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Twaits, Mr. and Mrs. Youne, Messrs. Cooper, Stmpson, RoBERTSON, CoLLins, TyLER, Doyir, 
Foster, HatiaM, LinpsLey, OLirr, ANDERSON, M‘ENeEry, Mrs. Mason, OLDMIXON, Por, Hoae, 
and Miss WHITE. 

‘ Philadelphia.— Manager, Mr. Warren. Performers, Mr. and Mrs. Woop, Mr. and Mrs. Jerrer- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Francis, Mr. and Mrs. Jacozs, Mr. and Mrs. Witmort, Mr. and Mrs. Seymour, 
Messrs. WARREN, Cone, Cross, DowNIE, HaRDINGE, West, BLIssET, M‘KENzIE£, Briers, MILLER, 
ene, CHARNOCK, THORNTON, Harris, DuRANG, Master BARRETT, Mrs. BARRETT and Mrs. 

ORRIS. 

* Boston.— Managers, BERNARD, PowELL and Dicktnson. Performers, Mr. and Mrs. PowELL, 
Mr. and Mrs. CLAupDE, Mr. and Mrs. Darury, Mr. and Mrs. Mr1ts, Mr., Mrs. and Miss CUNNINGHAM, 
Mr. and Miss WorRALL, Messrs. BERNARD, BERNARD, Jun., DicKINSON, ROBERTSON, JOHNSTON, 
Barnes, ALLEN, Mrs, GRAUPNER, Mrs. Simpson AND Mrs. ‘TURNER. 
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‘ Charleston.— Manager, Mr. Puactpg. Performers, Mr. and Mrs. Bray, Mr. and Mrs. Ciark, 
Mr. and Mrs. Urt, Messrs. CauLFIeELp, Fox, CLoucH, Spear, RUTHERFORD, SULLY, TURNBULL, 
Jones, RinGwoop, Mrs. LipmaN and Miss Frep.’ 

We have a good many more actors now in the United States than there were when 
this list was made out, but we have no better performers, and never shall have, than 
some whose names it includes. When, for example, shall we have such a comedian 
as ‘old Jerrerson?’ Was there ever a better ‘ Dogberry’ than his? We laugh 
back through twenty years while we think of it. He stands before us at this mo- 
ment, with that cunningest eye -brow of his running slant-wise up the solemn fore- 
head, and that portentous nose! Well do we remember him too in the play of ‘Who’s 
the Dupe?’ In fact, who can ever forget, that ever saw him in that play, the silly 
old antiquarian with his ridiculous ‘ antiquities,’ his cherished gridiron-model of the 
‘ Escurial,’ and the like? — or the excitement which the ignorant old ass manifests 
when the two young men, candidates for his pretty daughter’s hand, are ‘ pitted’ 
against each other in spouting Latin and another ‘ dead language,’ got up for the 
occasion by the successful suitor, expressly for the old gentleman’s ear? Here ensues 
a criticism upon the acting of Mr. Simpson, of the Park-Theatre, in the character of 
‘Madiboo.’ Remember, this was a little less than forty years ago: 


‘WE would invite the attention of Mr. Stmpson for one moment to a fault which is the natural 
companion of that liveliness, spirit and feeling that we so much admire in him, and this is, an occa- 
sional hurry in his manner, which prevents him from giving finish and effect to many passages, and 
often robs them of the impressiveness they would otherwise possess. He too often overshoots the 
point where effect is to be produced, and in a manner, to speak technically, gives the ‘ clap-trap’ the 
go-by. He apparently acts eutirely from feeling; and though this gives his performances an uncom- 
mon appearance of nature, yet it would not be impolitic in him to rein in his youthful ardor, to curb 
that hey-day of the spirits that ‘runs frolic through the veins,’ and pay some attention to stage effect 
and the justifiable arts of an able actor. Mr. Stmpson is one for whom age and experience will do 
much. He has admirable materials for his profession ; and when sober Time has taken off the fiery 
edge of his youth and tamed down that wild exuberance which sometimes runs away with the young 


performer, we shal) be much disappointed if he is not distinguished for a style of acting, rich, chaste 
and mellow.’ 


Think of Mr. Simpson’s ‘ liveliness’ and ‘ fiery-edged exuberance!’ ‘ Don’t seem 
possible, sca’cely ;’ yet our old frieud the Manager has ‘seen the time when he was 
as good as ever he was.’ - - * We do not quite like the ‘Simple Love-Story’ which 
reaches us from Westchester. And yet its style is not amiss; moreover, the tale 
admirably illustrates a thought of one among the best of our American poets (‘ and 
that’s Houmes,’) in a brief poem of his, which we imperfectly remember; yet there- 
about especially of it where he speaks nearly or quite in this wise: 

‘WELL, one may trail her silken robe, 

And bind her locks with pearls, 

And one may wreathe the woodland rose 
Among her floating curls : 

And one may tread the dewy grass 
And one the marble floor, 

Nor half-hid bosom heave the less, 
Nor broidered corset more,’ 

What we particularly disaffect is the love-dialogue portion of the story. You 
cannot make the protestations, the terms of endearment, the tender diminutives of 
newly-awakened affection, pleasant reading, ‘ any way that you can fix it’ True 
love ‘ is always shy and silent.’ ‘There is a good lesson, however, conveyed in the 
fate of the ambitious suitor, who was desirous of ‘clinching a strong impression.’ 
He forgot that the best way to be remembered by others is never to forget one’s 
self. - - * Reaper, have you seen Mr. E. Wuireriexp’s Views of Buffalo, Roches- 
ier and Brooklyn? If not, we suggest that you avail yourself of the first opportu- 


nity to enjoy that pleasure. They are of large size, excellently drawn, clearly 
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engraved, and printed in tinted colors, faithful to nature. ‘The like praise may be 
awarded to the same artist’s ‘Delineations of North-American Scenery,’ the first 
‘Part’ of which, containing views of a ‘Country-seat near Yonkers,’ ‘ View on the 
Ohio River, ‘Cohoes Falls,’ (not so good,) and ‘ View on the Susquehanna.’ The 
letter-press and printing are excellent ; and we add no comment to the sufficient fact 
that the descriptions of the scenes depicted are from the capable pen of Joun Keese, 
Esq. - - - How distinct and palpable is now the fate of young Russ, whom we saw 
for a moment in the court-room the other morning! ‘The circle of tHe law, which 
seemed no doubt at first to spread so broadly around him, is now fast narrowing to a 
hempen one; he will soon ‘ march sorrowfully to the gallows, there be noosed up to 
vibrate his hour, and then the surgeons will dissect him and fit his bones into a skele- 
ton for medical purposes.’ Victim of unbridled passion though he be, there are many 
hearts that ache to-night for that wretched, wretched man. + - - Ir you could see 
correct drawings, reader, of the horrid animalcule which abound in river-water, you 
would appreciate with us the great excellence and value of ‘Jennison’s Croton Fil- 
ters,’ which are ornamented, will last for years, are not liable to get out of repair, 
nor subject to damage from frost. ‘They cleanse themselves, and perfectly filter the 
Croton water, under any degree of pressure. They are invaluable. + - * Won’r 
our,friend Porter, of the ‘Spirit of the Times,’ be good enough to mention to ‘ The 
Young ’Un, as he styles himself, that his long story upon a short subject, entitled 
‘A Yankee at a Dentist’s,’ was first told at all needful length in this department of 
the ‘ Oup Knicx.,’ whence it was copied into ‘ The Spirit’ itself, as well as most other 
journals in the United States? ‘Do, ’f you please.’ The matter is of less im- 
portance, certainly, than the ‘ state of the country,’ or ‘the principles of 98 ;’ but one 
may as well be correct. - - - ‘OLLApop’ was wont to say that the most ridiculous 
sight he ever beheld was a short fat Englishman in a tight short-skirted coat, looking 
with a turnip opera-glass into the Great Horse-Shoe Fall at Niagara. The ‘ Buffalo 
Daily Advertiser’ records an even more laughable sight; a cockney New-Y orker, 
who arrived in the night, calling a servant and going out in the dark to see the 
Great Cataract by the light of a stable-lamp' What a ‘range’ he must have 
had! - - - Mr. Cuarztes L. Exuiorr has recently completed a portrait of Davip 
Austen, Esq., of this city, which is conceded by every capable judge of art who 
has seen it, to be one of the very best pictures ever painted in this country. The 
likeness is perfect; the color magical ; in other words, it is nature itself — specific 
flesh-and-blood. We conceive this picture alone to place Mr. Exxiort upon the very 
pinnacle of the art of portraiture ; and in this judgment we are confirmed by all who 
have seen it.- + + ‘Tank you for nothing,’ Mr.‘ Bangor Correspondent! We 
think we see ourselves reading over a ‘ manuscript of three hundred foolscap pages,’ 
and expressing our opinion of it, for an ‘obliged stranger!’ ‘The offer, that ‘if we 
like any passages of it, when it is published in the book-form, we may be the first to 
copy them,’ we regard as liberal. It reminds us of the old Dutchman’s remark to one 
who had watched him for an hour or two, while he warmed and made ready, one cold 
winter’s evening, a pitcher of cider. When it was in complete order, he raised the 
vessel to his lips, and without removing it, drained it tothe very bottom. ‘ Dere now,’ 
said he, holding out the pitcher to his friend, ‘ dat ish vat J calls coot citer!’ If you 
ton’t p’lieve dat ish coot citer, jusht you shmell of te mug !’ We decline the kindred 
‘favor. - + + ‘P. will bear in mind that we expressed no opinion as to the correct- 
ness of the views assumed in the article entitled ‘ The American and English Ac- 
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tress.’ We certainly deemed the contrast-style adopted by the writer as one not in 
consonance with good taste, and liable to disparaging comment. ‘The high estimate 
which this Magazine places upon the acting of Mrs. Kean is surely sufficiently well 
known to its readers. We have never had the pleasure to see Mrs. Mowarr upon 
the stage, except on the occasion of her very promising début ; and we thought her 
present popularity, as evinced by that safest of all tests, full houses, was palpable evi- 
dence of her great improvement and general dramatic excellence. But if the en- 
comiums awarded her were a little ‘ exaggerated,’ as is charged, it can do no harm to 
our fair countrywoman. We should never be too niggardly in our praise of true 
American talent ; for the commended person will often do more to support a charac- 
ter than to gain one. ‘ Are'you answered?’ - - - ‘Tim,’ as one of our state legis- 
tators would say, has ‘ more fluency than talency. ‘ Homer, he says, apologetically, 
‘sometimes nodded.’ Homer might have nodded, but he didn’t snore through a 
whole ream of foolseap—did he? - - - ‘I notice many things,’ said an American 
lady, of breeding and intelligence, to us the other evening, ‘in the speech of my 
countrymen and women, which sound strange to me, after a residence of twenty or 
thirty years in Her British Majesty’s dominions. For example, I was in a small 
tradesman’s shop in Broadway, a day or two since, when a man entered, to whom the 
shop-keeper said, ‘How do youdo?’ ‘ Well,’ said he. ‘How’s the wife? ‘ Ditto, 
he replied. ‘And the two daughters?’ continued the tradesman. ‘ Ditto, ditto !’ 
replied the other. All this struck me as very day-book-and-ledger-ish. Presently 
the man took hold of the door to go out. ‘Hang on, a minute,’ said the shop-keeper, 
‘I want to talk to you;’ and he did ‘hang on’ to the door, while the tradesman 
called to his daughter in the back-room to ‘ come to him right away,’ which struck 
me as a contradiction in terms.’ - - + THatT was a most worthy and appropriate tri- 
bute which was recently paid to our esteemed correspondent and friend, Partie Hone, 
Esq., by a select committee of the first merchants of this great commercial empo- 
rium. ‘They purchased, unknown to Mr. Hong, the superb marble bust of himself 
by Cievineer, and placed it permanently in the ‘ Mercantile Library Association,’ 
an institution which owes so much to the distinguished recipient of the honor thus 
conveyed. The whole affair was most delicately and tastefully managed. Of Mr, 
Hone’s admirable letter of acknowledgment it is only necessary to say that it was in 
all respects worthy of himself. - - - One word as to the copyright which appears 
on a blank leaf of this Magazine. Its design is to secure to the hirsute ‘ Egyptian,’ 
who writes the unique ‘ Letters’ under that name, an authentic claim to his produc- 
tions. Our friends of the press are quite at liberty to quote from our pages, as always 
heretofore. We only ask that the proper credit be given to the KnicKERBOCKER ; a 
thing which our friends of the ‘Anglo-American’ weekly gazette forgot to append to 
the two or three pages of ‘ Gossip’ which they did us the honor to copy from our last 
number. - - - We have many communications on file that were too late for the 
present issue, which goes to press at an earlier period of the month than usual. The 
ever-attractive ‘ Saint Leger Papers’ will be continued in our next, and ‘ T’he Reign 
of the People’ concluded, if we can in the mean time decipher the wretched manu- 
script, which has the added advantage of being half-paged and that half mis-paged, 
as if there a wilful pertinacity to mislead on the part of the writer, ‘ whoever he may 
be, or not!’ - - + Books and communications received too late for notice in the 
present number will receive attention in our next. 
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Literary Recorp. —A new and very beautiful edition of ‘ Zenobia, or the Fallof Palmyra,’ 
has just been issued from the press of Messrs. James MUNROE AND Company, Boston. This admi- 
rable work, which was originally written for and published in the KNICKEREOCKER, is now in its 
seventh American and fourth or fifthEnglish edition. This fact affords a species of practical praise, 
to which nothing in the way of commendation need be added. We can only commend, and we do 
so most cordially, the present form, in one convenient and beautifully-printed volume, as leaving 
nothing to be desired by the purchaser of this very popular historical romance. - + - WE have re- 
ceived from the publishers, Messrs. WrLL1AM D. TicKNor AND Company, Boston, two pretty volumes 
of poetry, the one entitled ‘The Estray,’ a Collection of Poems,’ of various authors, by Henry W. 
LoNGFELLOw, and ‘ Poems’ by WrLiLiam BucHaNaN Reap.’ We shall discuss the merits of these 
two collections in a subsequent number. - - * Messrs. CanEY aND Hart, Philadelphia, have pub- 
lished in a large and handsome volume, uniform with Griswo.p’s excellent series, ‘Specimens of the 
Poets and Poetry of Greece and Rome, by Various Translators.’ The work is edited by Rev. 
WituraM Peters, of Christ-Church, Oxford. The numerous extracts are selected from upward of 
an hundred and twenty Greek and Roman authors, while there are a great number of passages from 
uncertain authors. It is a very valuable work; is well executed, and embellished by two superb en- 
gravings, representing the Coliseum at Rome and the Parthenon at Athens. - - - ‘Ship and Shore, or 
Pencil Sketches of a recent Voyage to, and Tour in Old England,’ is the title of a collection of letters 
originally published in the ‘Christian Watchman,’ a religious and family newspaper. Without pre- 
senting any thing that is especially new, these sketches are yet very pleasant reading, and may be 
pronounced interesting. The writer should have adopted some other title for his work than ‘ Ship 
and Shore.’ Our friend Rev. Alealde WaLTER Co.Ton, now of Monterey on the Pacific, was in the 
field before him, under the same title. - - Mr. REDFIELD, Clinton-Hall, has issued in two very 
neat volumes ‘ Jacques, by George Sand,’ (Madame DuDEvVANT,) the translation by our fair corres- 
pondent, Miss ANNA BLACKWELL. The work is very popular in France, and so far as we have been 


able to judge from a hasty perusal, it deserves its reputation. The translation is evidently faithful; 


but we notice one or two inaccuracies which we trust may be corrected in a subsequent edition. ‘ You 
who alone comprehends Old ‘ Jacques,’ for example, ‘and compassionates his sufferings,’ (see the 
eighty-ninth page) is about as grammatical an expression as ‘Cats eats mice.’ - + + ‘4 Kentuckian’ina 
pamphlet republished from the Washington ‘ Union,’ seems to have successfully vindicated the memory 


of PocaHONTAS against what would certainly seem to be the erroneous judgment of the Hon. Wappy 
THOMPSON in his late work, ‘ Recollections of Mexico.’ 


We invite to this ‘ Defence’ the attention 
of our readers. - 


» + WE have read, and with pleasure, ‘Mr. Fosdick’s Thanksgiving Sermon on 
Intemperance,’ delivered at the Hollis-street Church in Boston, of which he is the pastor. He as- 
sumes and proves that there is great intemperance on the subject of temperance ; intemperance in 
the matter of slavery ; intemperance on the subject of war, and on the theme of social inequalities ; 
and he inculcates ‘Temperance in all things’ as the proper creed. But Mr. Fospick might as well 
preach to the wind. The tendency of every public ‘reform’ in this country is ultraism. Hobbies 
are ridden to death by scores of so-called ‘ reformers ;’ and they generally ‘ find their end’ in so doing. 


They derive as much profit from riding or driving a hobby, as they would out of the stoutest road- 


ster; and that, you see, is ‘the secret of it.’ - - - ‘The Tgilor’s Eclectic Repository, issued from 


the publication-office of this Magazine, by D. WiLL1ams AND Company, is a work which commends 
itself to ‘the profession’ every where. All matters embraced in the ‘ Theorie del’ Art du Tailleur’ 
are here set forth, in direction and illustration ; and, that the authentic styles should be early known, 
the French plates of the fashions are presented every month. - - - Reap ‘Dreamland, a Vision of 
the New-Year, by Lincoln Ramble.’ The author is a genial spirit, who possesses humor, imagination, 
wields a trenchant as well as a pleasant pen, and detests cant of every description. - - - Mr. 
GrorGE Virtue, Number 26 Johu-street, continues the publication of his very beautiful ‘Devotional 
Family Bible.’ The printing, the paper and the superb engravings make this a work of preéminent 
merit and attraction. We are not surprised to learn that it is attaining an immense sale. - - - THE 
following excellent publications reached us at too late an hour to enable us to do more than to an- 
nounce them and commend them to public attention: ‘The Modern Standard Drama,’ edited by 
Epes SARGENT, a series now in its fourth volume; ‘Science, and the Arts of Industry,’ by Rev. 
Atonzo Porrer; Lover’s ‘ Songs and Ballads ;’ ‘Spaniards and their Country,’ by Ricuarp Forp; 


‘Suer on the Potato-Plant;’ three volumes of Messrs. LEA AND BLANCHARD’s ‘Small Books on 
Great Subjects,’ etc., etc. 
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NOTICE. 


Country Susscrisers who are in arrears should recollect to 
make returns for what we send them. Remittances to be made 
f to Joun ALLEN, 
139 Nassau-street, 
New-York. 
Mr. T. P. Wittiams is our Agent to receive the names of 
Subscribers in the West and South. Editors and others kindly in- 
terested in the circulation of this Magazine, will oblige us by 
facilitating his designs. 
O. D. Davig and Joun Sroveuton, Jr., are canvassing for sub- 
scribers to this work in the state of New-York. 
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